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ACID DYES INDISPENSABLE 
FOR SIZED PAPER 
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Light tints or heavy shades obtainable on all grades 
of paper. 
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Tartrazine P Conc. 

Metanil Yellow P Conc. 

Acid Orange A P and 
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Fast Crimson 6 B A 
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Acid Fast Violet B G 
Fast Tinting Blue R&B 


Pure Soluble Blue A 
and B 


' Fast Sapphire P & FS 


Acid Green L P Extra 
and B P 

Acid Black 3 G P, 
NBRP&1BP 


TS 


“ — Erythrosine Y, B and R 


Nigrosine 128 B P and 
“ — Resorcine Brown R NP 


12525 


The above “National” acid dyes have found favor with paper 
mills because of their uniformity, strength, solubility and level- 
dyeing qualities. 


“Acid dyes, as a class excel basic dyes in fastness to light. This 
property generally compensates for the higher tinctorial value 
of the latter.” 


A full range of bright colors is obtainable with “National” acid 
dyes either “straight” or in combination with dyes in the basic 
or direct groups. On mixed stocks their use in combination is 
particularly desirable because of the uniformity resulting in the 
finished product. 


Thorough study has been made of the particular problems of the 
paper trade. An especially equipped paper laboratory and teeli- 
nical staff are prepared to assist paper mills in the application of 
“National” dyes to their product. 
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JOINT PRINTING COMMITTEE MAKES PAPER AWARDS 


Meets on Monday and Lets Contracts on the Bids Opened a Week Ago for Supplies for Six Months and 


One Year for the Government Printing Office—Awards are Made on a Majority of the Items, 


Although a Considerable Number of Awards are Rejected Altogether—List of the 


Successful Bidders With Prices 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurncton, D. C., February 5, 1923—The Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing met this morning to consider awards on 
the paper bids opened last week. Among the items rejected were 
2,000 000 pounds of white news print paper; 50,000 pounds opaque 
printing paper; 500,000 pounds U. S. M. -O. blue safety writing 


paper. 


All bids for white ledger paper, lots 82 to 87, inclusive, 


heavy white ledger, white tissue, facing stereo, coated cover papers, 
sulphite manila, rope manila, manila cord, manila cardboard, manila 
tagboard, colored bristol boards, and binders’ board. The awards 
were as follows: 


Lot 


1 


3 


11 
12 
13 


14 


24 


mR 


&® 


$8 8 8 


Prices are for six months unless otherwise specified. 

40,000 pounds white news print, International Paper Com- 
pany, 435c. 

300,000 pounds machine-finish printing paper No. 1, 25 x 38 
inches 35 pound, cut 24 x 32, flat, International Paper 
‘Company, 7.37c. 

1,000,000 pounds ditto, 25 x 38, 35-pounds, cut 24 x 38 and 
38 x 48, International Paper Company, 7.37c. 

1,000,000 pounds ditto, International Paper Company, 7.37c. 

200,000 pounds ditto, 25 x 38 inch, 40 pound in rolls 38 and 
48 inches wide, P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, 
Pa., 6.49c for one year. 

400,000 pounds ditto, cut 24 x 38 and 38 x 48 flat, P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, one year, 6.74c. 

250,000 pounds ditto, rolls 363% inch, P. H. Glatfelter Com- 
pany, one year, 6.49c. 

80,000 pounds ditto, 50-pound rolls 3334 inches, P. H. Glat- 
felter Company, one year, 6.49c. 

350,000 pounds ditto, cut 24 x 38, 28 x 40, 32 x 42, 38 x 48, 
and 41 x 52, flat, P. H. Glatfelter Company, one year, 6.74c. 

300 000 pounds ditto, 60 and 70 pound bases, cut 29 x 41 and 
38 x 48, flat, P. H. Glatfelter Company, one year, 6.74c. 

50,000 pounds antique printing paper, Allied Paper Mills, 
7.018c. 

100,000 pounds rag machine-finish printing paper, 25 x 38, 
40-pound, cut 32 x 48, Old Dominion Paper Company, one 
year, 9.999c. 

150,000 pounds ditto, cut 38 x 48 inches, Old Dominion 
Paper Company, one year, 9.999c. 

150,000 pounds ditto, Old Dominion Paper Company, one 
year, 9.999c. 

40,000 pounds ditto, 40 and 45-pound, cut any size, flat, maxi- 
mum 42 inches, Old Dominion Paper Company, one year, 
9.999c. 

40,000 pounds ditto, Old Dominion Paper Company, one 
year, 9.999c. 

70,000 pounds, sized and super-calendered printing paper, 25 
x 38 inches, 45-pounds, cut 24 x 32, and 32 x 48, Bryant 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 7.69c. 

600,000 pounds ditto, 311%4 x 45%4, Bryant Paper Company, 
7.69c. 

1,000 000 pounds ditto, 24 x 38, and 38 x 48, Bryant Paper 
Company, 7.69c. 

1,500,000 pounds ditto, rolls 38 inches wide, R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, Washington, D. C., one year, 6.99c. 
10,000 pounds ditto, 40 and 50 pound bases, cut any size, 

flat, maximum 42 inches, Bryant Paper Company, 7.69c. 


at 
31 


32 


33 


47 


48 


49 


51 
52 
53 


54 


55 
56 


57 


Which Awards are 


Made 


10,000 pounds sized and super-calendered printing paper, 25 
x 38, 40 and 45-pound bases, flat, maximum 42 inches, 
Bryant Paper Company, 10.45c. 

150,000 pounds half-tone printing paper, International Paper 
Company, 7.47c. 

70,000 pounds single-coated both sides book paper, Allied 
Paper Mills, 9.C9c. 

150,000 pounds double-coated both sides book paper, Bryant 
Paper Company, 9.72c. 


35,000 pounds double-coated both sides book paper, sample B, 
Bryant Paper Company, 13.22c. 

1,500 pounds white French folio paper No. 10, flat, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, one year, 13c. 


25,000 pounds white writing paper, high machine finish No. 
13, 23 x 32, flat, International Paper Company, 8.07c. 
400,000 pounds ditto No. 16, 214%4 x 32%, and 26 x 34%, flat, 

International Paper Company, 7.62c. 

600,C00 pounds ditto, No. 20, 17 x 28 and 21 x 32, flat, R. 
P. Andrews Paper Company, 7.39c. 

60,000 pounds ditto, No. 13, rolls, minimum 8 inches, maxi- 
mum 38 inches, International Paper Company, 7.57c. 
40,000 pounds ditto, No. 16, rolls, minimum 8 inches, max- 
imum 48 inches, International Paper Company, 7.12c. 
600,000 pounds ditto, No. 20, rolls, as above, R. P. Andrews 

Paper Company, 6.92c. 

50,000 pounds colored writing paper, The Actna Paper Com- 
pany, 9.98c. 

150,000 pounds white writing paper, tub sized, air or loft 
dried, No. 13, cut 23 x 36, 24 x 38, and 38 x 44, flat, 
The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 13.1lc. 

800,000 pounds ditto, No. 16, cut any size flat, minimum 17, 
maximum 32 inches, The Aetna Paper Company, one 
year, 10.72c. 

100,000 pounds ditto, cut 2234 x 31% inches, flat, The Aetna 
Paper Company, one year, 10.72c. 

1,100000 pounds ditto, No. 20, cut any size, minimum 17, 
maximum 32 inches, The Aetna Paper Company, one 
year, 10.72c. 

1,100,000 pounds ditto, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 
10.72c. 

700,000 pounds ditto, No. 24, The Aetna Paper Company, 
one year, 10.72c. 

700.0°0 pounds ditto, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 
10.72c. 

5,000 pounds No. 36, cut 19 x 24 and 20 x 28, flat, The 
Aetna Paper Company, one year, 14.42c. 

250,000 pounds colored writing paper, No. 16, flat, minimum 
17, maximum 32 inches, The Aetna Paper Company, one 
year, 12.72c. 

350,000 pounds ditto, No. 20, cut as above, The Aetna Paper 
Company, one year, 12.62c. 

350,000 pounds ditto, cut as above, The Aetna Paper Com- 
pany, one year, 12.62c. 

100,000 pounds ditto, No. 24, cut as above, The Aetna Paper 
Company, one year, 12.62c. 

100,000 pounds ditto, No. 24. cut as above, The Aetna Paper 
Company, one year, 12.62c. 





59 


65 


67 





59 


65 


67 


96 


97 


98 


108 


125 


February 8, 1923 


2,500 pounds fine white writing paper, Nos. 28 and 32, cut 
21 x 32 inches, fat, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 2.49c. 

60,000 pounds map paper, lithograph finish, GPO delivery, 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md., one year, 13c. 

80,000 pounds map paper, sample B, Old Dominion Paper 
Company, (a) 16.479c, (b) 15.864c., f. o. b. Neenah, Wis. 

160,000 pounds thin white bond paper, No. 9, Dobler & 
Mudge, one year, 18.7c. 

30,000 pounds thin white bond paper, No. 13, The Aetna 
Paper Company, one year, 13.1lc. 

20,000 pound colored thin bond paper, The Aetna Paper 
Company, one year, 14.82c. 

40,000 pounds white bond glazed and unglazed tub-sized, air 
or loft dried, Nos. 16 and 24, cut 17 x 28, 18 x 23, and 
21 x 32, flat, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 10.72c. 

300,000 pounds ditto No. 20, cut any size, minimum 17, max- 
imum 32 inches, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 
10.72c. - 

300,000 pounds ditto, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 
10.72c. 

10,000 pounds colored bond paper, Nos. 16 and 20, cut any 
size, flat, minimum 17, maximum 32 inches, Dobler & 
Mudge, one year, 15c. 

5,000 pounds declaration bond, No. 20, cut 17 x 22, flat, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 32c. 

1,000 pounds parchment Deed, Nos. 32 and 36, cut 33 x 4 
inches, flat, Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass., 37c. 

80,000 pounds commercial ledger, white, tub-sized, air or loft 
dried, No. 28, cut 17 x 28, 18% x 36, 21 x 32, 28 x 29, 
and 28 x 34, flat, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 
13.82c. 

60,000 pounds ditto, No. 32, cut 21 x 32 and 23 x 36, flat, 
The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 13.82c. 

130,000 pounds ditto, Nos. 36 and 40, 19 x 24, 20 x 28 and 
21 x 32, flat, The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 13.82c. 

5,000 pounds ditto, No. 48, 21 x 321%, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, one year, 17.93c. 

70,000 pounds colored commercial ledger, Nos. 28, 32 and 36, 
The Aetna Paper Company, one year, 14.99c. 

40,000 pounds ditto, No. 48, The Whitaker Paper Company, 
Baltimore, Md., 19.27c. 

15,000 pounds ditto, No. 60, Dobler & Mudge, one year, 21.5c. 

150,000 pounds smooth cover paper, colored, 20 x 36 inch, 
50-pound basis, cut 20 x 25, and 33 x 46 inches, fiat, 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.43c. ~ 

15,000 pounds rough cover paper, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 8.43c. 

80,000 pounds rough cover paper, sample B, 48 pounds, 20 x 
25 inches, flat, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.73c. 


40,000 pounds, kraft wrapping paper, 24 x 36 inch, 50 to 80/ 


pound bases, The Whitaker Paper Company, 7.11c. 

120,000 pounds wood manila paper, 24 x 36 inches, 38 te 60 
pound bases, flat, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.74c. 

700,000 pounds ditto, 38 to 60 pound bases, rolls, minimum 
6, maximum 48 inches, Whiting-Paterson Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., one year, 5.25c. 

200,000 pounds sulphite manila board, high finish, 24 x 36 
inch 133 pound basis, cut any size, flat, Samuel S. Alcorn, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 6.7c. 

4,000 pounds white, non-curling gummed paper, 17 x 22, 23 
pounds, and 20 x 24, 30 pound, flat, R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, one year, 15 3c. 

250 pounds ditto colored, 17 x 22, 23 pounds, and 20 x 24, 30 
pounds, flat, Old Dominion Paper Company, 20.49c. 

3,000 pounds blotting paper, white, blue and pink, 19 x 24, 80 
pounds, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 8.86c. 

3,000 pounds white stereotype molding paper, 19 x 24, 50 

pounds, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one year, 10.4c. 
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126 2,500 pounds red stereotype molding paper, 20-pounds, The 
Whitaker Paper Company, 14.6c. 

127 15,000 pounds offset paper for Webb presses, 30-pound basis, 
rolls 39 inches wide, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, one 
year, 8.14c. 

128  2,5C0 pounds plate wiping paper for embossing presses, R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 8.9c. 

130 2,000 pounds lining paper, The Whitaker Paper Company, 
7.ie. 

131 1,000 pounds tablet stripping machine paper, The Whitaker 
Paper Company, 7.1l1c. 

132 1,000 pounds pressboard, 80 pound, flat, R. P. Andrews 


Paper Company, 11.34c. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 7, 1923—The purchasing officer 
of the Government Printing Office has received the following bids: 

2,000 Ibs. 24 x 36—90 back lining paper, in 24-inch rolls: R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, at $.0515 per lb; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, $.045; The Whitaker Paper Company, $.048; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, $.053; Paper Manufacturers Company, $.055. 

60,000 Ibs. 25 x 30—No. 20 binders board, No. 2 quality: Ingalls 
& Company, $80.00 per ton; C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., $86.00; 
Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., $95.00; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $96.24; Dobler & Mudge, $90.00; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, $95.00; Old Dominion Paper Company, $99.80; Wilkinson 
Bros. & Co., $82.47; Kerr Paper Mill Company, $99.00. 

500 Ibs. 26 x 38—No. 120 news board: R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, $.046 per lb.; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $.04; 


- Philip Rudolph & Son, Inc., $.05; Old Dominion Paper Company, 


$.049, and The Whitaker Paper Company, $.045. 

20,000 Ibs. 314 x 6—No. 24 fine white writing envelopes: U.S. En- 
velope Company, $2.55 per M; Dobler & Mudge, $1.36; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, $4.05; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$1.90; D. L. Ward Company, $3.31; J. E. Linde Paper Company, 
$2.50; Union Envelope Company, $2.00. 

400,000 Ibs. 24 x 36—32 news print paper in 48-inch rolls. Brod- 
erick Paper Company, at $.0424 per Ib.; International Paper Com- 
pany, $.043; Dobler & Mudge, $.0434; Interstate Pulp and Paper 
Company, $.0425; Maurice O’Meara Company, $.0403. 

Bids will be received at the printing office on February 9 for 
19,200 Ibs. (400 reams) 20 x 25 rough cover paper, Sample B; 
20,800 ibs. (200 reams) 26% x 41—104 coated cover paper, India 
tint. 

The Government Printing Office will open bids on February 12 for 
10,000 Ibs. of blue and salmon calendered tag board in 24-inch rolls. 

The Wortendyke Manufacturing Company has been awarded the 
contract by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing 10,000 lbs. of twisted paper twine at $2,200, 
bids for which were opened on January 16. 

The Sutphin Paper Company has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Government Printing Office with 225 Ibs. 19 x 24— 
4% fixing stereo tissue paper at. 77 cents per lb., bids for which 
were opened on January 15. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 50,000 Ibs. 
of 26 x 38—No. 50 chip board at $.02995 per Ib., and the Whitaker 
Paper Company will furnish 20,000 Ibs. of the same at $.0288 per 
lb. Bids for these items were opened on January 24. 

The Old Dominion Paper Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 3,820 Ibs. 
of buff and fawn 22% x 28!%4—181 index bristol board, at $.229 per 
lb., bids for which were opened on January 15. 
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PRICE ADVANCES ANNOUNCED 
IN PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Number of Representative Mills Make Price Increase as of 
Feb. 1—Lower Grades of Paper Stock Decidedly Active 
and Steady Demand for Better Grades—Upward Price 
Trend on Boxboard Not Yet Checked and Further Price 
Increases Expected—All Sections of Paper Trade 
Greatly Interested in Graphic Arts Banquet which Is to 
Be Held on the Evening of Feb. 14. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 6, 1923.—The topic of absorbing 
interest in the Philadelphia paper trade has been the horizontal 
advances which were announced by the mills to their distributors 
in- the forepart of last week and which nearly all of them made 
effective as of February 1. Within a period of but two or three 
days there came from the mill headquarters the announcement of an 
increase in Strathmore products running from -five to ten per cent, 
of the S. D. Warren line of from one-quarter to one-half per cent, 
per pound, of an eight to ten per cent increase in the Parsons Paper 
Company’s lines and of increases of a similar amount on Certificate 
Bond made by the Crocker-McElwain Company, the Chemical 
Paper Company, the Valley Paper Company and some others. As 
was reported at the time, the American Writing Paper Company 
goods were advanced some weeks ago. While in these columns 
there was forecast early in January the advances now announced 
and while the trade on whose expressions of opinion this forecast 
was made were of course not surprised a number of them had 


grown a little doubtful as January was coming to a 
close whether the advances anticipated earlier in the month 
really would take place after all To this extent, there- 


fore, news of the increased prices 


carried with it a 
small measure of surprise. 


Just what effect the rising market 
will have on buying is of course problematical, but the majority 
opinion inclines to the view that it will stimulate orders. During 
the week preceding announcement of the rise, business ranged from 
spotty to excellent. None,of the distributors had stories of poor 
times to talk of, but a few of them described the market as of an 
exceedingly variable and uncertain character with many orders, but 
all for small amounts, is the outstanding characteristic. There were, 
however, rather isolated instances of large orders in record break- 
ing volume. One very large, but always conservative buyer, almost 
startled one of the best known distributors by placing orders for 
a half year’s supply, whereas in the past he rarely exceeded a two 
or three months’ anticipation. 


Paper Stock Market Active 


In the paper stock market there was experienced a very decided 
activity in mill inquiry and in order placing for the lower grades 
of paper and a steady continuance of the market for the better 
grades. Board prices remained unchanged during the week, their 
condition being described as a hesitant one. The stock dealers who 
come into direct relationship with the box board manufacturers take 
the view that while the upward trend of prices of these goods has 
been checked, the progress upward has not finally been arrested and 
further advances are expected. 


The Graphic Arts Night 


Because of the decision of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Associa- 
tion to forego this year its customary annual banquet and in lieu 
thereof to participate with the printing, engraving, lithographing 
and other paper converting industries in a grand graphic arts ban- 
quet, very widespread and general interest is being shown in this 
big social and fraternal function, which after several postponements 


has now been finally and definitely fixed for Wednesday evening, 
February 14, St. Valentine’s Day and also Ash Wednesday. [t 
will take place in the big banqueting room of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Broad and Walnut streets, and 500 participants are expected, 
All in the trade were in receipt during the week of the preliminary 
announcement giving the date finally agreed upon and which was 
sent out over the signature of President William T. Innes of the 
Typothete of Philadelphia. Though that announcement was merely 
the preliminary one, there came in within a week after its appear- 
ance. to Secretary Franklin W. Heath of the Typothetze scveral 
scores of letters of acceptance and approval, a number of the fine 
paper distributors making as many as twenty reservations, !’lates 
will be $3.50 each. During this week there will be sent out a large 
sized flyer containing an acceptance blank and the response to these 
are expected to give the definite number of acceptances which will 
be made. There will be but three speakers, Edwin James Cattell, 
formerly City Statistician, but now in charge of the Convention 


Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce and remembered as a not- 
able speaker at several of the Paper Trade Association ban uets 
of the past; J. Linton Engle, president of the United Typothetz of 
Amcrica, and Rev. Dr. Norwood, a prominent Episcopal minister of 


this city. The invitations to the function have been addressed, not 
only to all the members of the Paper Trade Association and others 
in the paper industry, but as well to the Philadelphia Stationers’ 
Association, the Engravers’ Club of Philadelphia, the Poor kich- 
ard Club, the Paper Rulers and Bookbinders’ Division, the Phila- 
delphia Paper Stock Dealers’ Association and the associations of 
lithographers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and all others who, 
in the most comprehensive application of the term, the 
graphic arts, properly can be included. This ° graphic 
arts banquet is directly traceable to the splendid re- 
lationship which now exists between fine paper distribu- 
tors and their largest patron, the printers, and the genesis of which 
goes back to the days when these two classes, seemingly arrayed 
against each other because of having taken opposite sides on the 
much discussed “long list” question, found in each other through 
actual contact such good fellowship that they decided to perpetuate 
it in this graphic arts dinner. It is hoped to make the function of 
February 14 the first in a series of annual get-together affairs in 
this city and furthermore to make of it so large a success that a 
precedent for other cities will be set. 


F. S. Bicking’s New Venture 


Announcement was made during the week of the retirement from 
the S. Austin Bicking Company, East Downingtown, Pa., of Frank 
S. Bicking, one of the sons of the founder of the business and for 
a long time its secretary and treasurer and its assistant general 
manager. Mr. Bicking has purchased the Mullen Paper Company 
of St. Joseph, Mich., and proposes from Febryary 1 on to conduct 
it as the Frank S. Bicking Paper Company. Mr. Bicking is widely 
known in this city because for a score of years he had an office and 
warehouse here engaged in the paper stock business. Some time 
ago, however, he gave it up in order to devote all of his attention 
to the manufacturing plant at East Downington, Pa. The S. Austin 
Bicking Company operates two mills at Downingtown by water and 
steam and produces rosin sized building, indented bottle cover and 
packing paper, indented carpet lining, mill wrappers and no-test chip 
and box board and is the licensed manufacturer of the K.-B. process 
of asphalt water-proof sheathings, building and lining papers. The 
capacity of the plant for twenty-four hours is fifty tons. Two other 
brothers are engaged in its management with Joseph A. Bicking as 
president. 


Whitaker Paper Co. Stocks Up 
Final shipments are being received in the Philadelphia branch of 


the Whitaker Paper Company, 126 North Fifth street, of its ap- 
portionment of the line new to it of tag and bristol board adaptable 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ST. REGIS CO. GETS VERDICT 
AGAINST HUBBS & HASTINGS 


Awarded $53,000 by the Court of Appeals at Albany in 
Breach of Contract Case—Bagley & Sewall Co. Build- 
ing 204 Inch Machine for New Mill of the Algonquin 
Paper Corp. at Ogdensburg—Will Make Widest Sheet 
of Any Machine in Northern New York and Exceeded 
Only by Three or Four in the Country—Record Run in 
News Made by St. Regis at Deferiet. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., February 5, 1923—The St. Regis Paper 
Company received a verdict for $53,000 against the Hubb & Hastings 
Company of Rochester, paper brokers, as a result of a unanimous 
decision handed down last week at Albany by the Court of Appeals. 
The case has been going through the courts for several years with 
varying decisions. 

The action was brought by the St. Regis to recover $44,406.03, 
with a certain amount of interest, the plaintiff having sold the de- 
fendant a large quantity of what is known as “St. Regis news.” The 
contract contained a provision that a definite price should be estab- 
lished from period to period, and that if there ever came a time 
when the parties to the contract could not agree on the price for the 
future period the contract would automatically terminate. This 
time came and deliveries ceased. 

The issue was joined when the brokers declined to pay for the 
paper which they had previously purchased. In answering the com- 
plaint the defendant set up a counterclaim for $45,000 for loss of 
commissions and breach of contract. 


The case was tried in this city in October, 1920, in Supreme 
Court, and the ¢ury returned a verdict of $24 375.20 for the plaintiff, 
having allowed the counterclaim of the defendant in an amount 
of $22,500. 

The St. Regis Paper Company obta‘ned an order from Justice 
Crouch setting aside the verdict, and from this the defendant ap- 
pealed. The Appellate Division reversed the ruling of Justice 
Crouch and then the paper company appealed to the Court of 
Appeals with the final result of last week. 


Building 204 Inch Machine for Algonquin Corp. 

The Bagley & Sewall Company is now building a 204-inch paper 
machine for the Algonquin Paper Corporation’s new mill being 
built at Ogdensburg. It will be the widest sheet in any of the mills 
in Northern New York and exceeded by only three or four in the 
country. The machine will cost $334,000. The original order was 
not for as large a machine, but the change has been made since 
the order was placed. It will be delivered and ready for operation 
in June. 

The largest machine ever built by the Bagley & Sewall Company 
was of 206 inches in width and it was built for a mill on the 
Pacific Coast. The largest machines in Northern New York are 
160 inches, located in the DeGrasse Paper Company plant at Pyrites. 

The Algonquin Paper Company has just placed an order with 
the General Electric Company for the installation of two additional 
motors which will permit of the addition of four grinders. The 
motors will cost over $30,000. 

The foundations for the side walls and machinery are now well 
advanced. The excavation work is about ready for the start of 
construction operations. An extension of dockage is already under 
way. When the plant is ready for business next June it will be 
of the most modern design and equipment at a cost of $1,000,000. 


St. Regis Makes Record Run at Deferiet 
The big news print plant of the St. Regis Paper Company at 
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Deferiet has just established a new high record for daily produc. 
tion. On Thursday the machines turned out 1848 tons of paper, 
while the previous high record had been 182.9 tons. 

C. T. Jewell, superintendent, said that the previous record was 


made on November 15, 1921. The new record Thursday was not 
the result of any special effort on the part of the men but it simply 
happened that conditions were right for sustained operation on that 
day. 

It was only a few years ago that 150 tons a day was considered 
a very excellent volume at this plant, but the improved conditions 
in the mill and the efficiency of the men have brought the normal 
output far above the previous figures. 


The grinding of pulp has been seriously handicapped this winter 
by unprecedented low water, and it had become necessary for the 
company to protect itself by the arrangement with the Northern 
New York Utilities, Inc., under which steam power was leased 
from the New York Air Brake Company plant in this city. The 
river flow is now back to practically a normal condition for this 
season and no further trouble is anticipated before the summer dry 
spell may begin. 


PRICE ADVANCES IN PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 18) 


to the printing and box trade. The new lines for the Philadelphia 
house will consist of the Whitaker standard of Echo and Cordovan 
tagboard and Defender bristol. The company has now completed 
stocking the warehouse with virtually all the lines of Whitaker 
brands. 


To the sales organization there has just been added, to look 
after the central city territory, W. R. Tustin, well known in the 
paper fraternity who for many years was connected with the Me- 
garee-Hare Company, now liquidated and at one time one of the 
leading paper houses in the Quaker City. Of later years Mr. Tustin 
has been a member of the sales organization of the Edward R. 
Grossman, Fifth and Cherry streets. He will look after the cen- 
tral city territory. All the members of the Whitaker sales organ- 
ization are enthused as a result of the recently held general mect- 
ing and sales conference in the Baltimore branch headquarters. 
Philadelphia sent as its representative Manager H. E. Ramsen; 
Richmond was represented by Edward Lane; Baltimore through 
J. Evan Reese, while representative Moore of Washington looked 
after the business needs of the Capital. Over one hundred mem- 
bers of the sales and executive force were represented at the con- 
ference. A banquet was served at the offices and followed by a 
dance during the two days. At the business conferences outlines of 
the sales plans for 1923 were presented. At morning and afternoon 
sessions which were held in the Baltimore headquarters at Guilford 
avenue and Saratoga street. 


News Notes of Interest 


There has just been added to the stock of the Wilcox, Walter Fur- 
long Paper Company, 231 Chestnut street, a complete line of re- 
corder bond, superior manifold and Emco onion skin, all made by 
the Esleek Manufacturing Company. 


Esparto Papers, Inc., whose headquarters are in the Commercial 
Trust Building, Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, and which is en- 
gaged as the name suggests in the importation of printing papers 
made in England and Scotland from esparto grass, has now on 
hand, stocked either in this city or in New York, about 150 tons 
of paper and covering about 90 per cent of the various grades, sizes 
and weights which eventually will be carried. During the week 
there arrived in the city shipments on several vessels from England. 

Charles J. Cohen, head of Charles J. Cohex & Sons and a prom- 
inent member of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, was ap- 
pointed during the week by its board of directors to represent it on 
the directorate of the Artists’ Week Association. 
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Just Push 
the Handle 


And the BIRD SELF-CLEANING SHOWER 
PIPE automatically rids itself of scale, grass, 
leaves, bunches of fibres and other impurities 
which clog ordinary pipes. 


It makes practical the use of white water for 
showering purposes. 


This means that you save stock because the 
amount of waste water discharging from your 
mill is decreased. And you save water be- 
cause the fresh water ordinarily required for 
showering purposes is replaced by white water. 


Let us install a BIRD SELF-CLEANING 
SHOWER PIPE in your mill on a trial basis. 





BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole Massachusetts 


Western Representative 
T. H. Savery, IJr., 1718 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago, lll. 


Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 

260 St. James Street 
Moutreal, Canada 





4893 


BIRD iiidaniadia SHOWER PIPE 
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ONTARIO PAPER CO. BUYS 
‘BIG TIMBER LIMITS AT SALE 


Company Which Is Said to Be Acting for Chicago Tribune 
Interests Gets 2,000 Square Mile Tract in the River 
Manicouagan District on the North Shore—lInternational 
Paper Co. May Relinquish Its Lease Soon at Grand 
Falls—Water Street Pulp Mill of the Cornwall Pulp & 
Paper Co. Is Purchased by Glengarry Pulp Co.—Angus 
McLean Heads Canadian Lumber Association. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTreEAL, Que., February 5, 1923.—At the biggest sale of Gov- 
ernment timber limits yet held in Quebec, the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany of Thorold, Ont., has contracted to purchase timber covering 
2,000 square miles situated in the River Manicouagan District on 
the north shore. The company, which is understood to be acting 
for Chicago Tribune interests and which outbid the Industrial De- 
velopment and Service Corporation and the Gulf Pulp and Paper 
Company, got the limits for $3.35 per square mile plus the cutting 
tax now $2.70 per thousand feet of timber. The contract calls for 
development of water power on the property and company engineers 
will at once study the territory preparatory to erection of a pulp 
mill. 

Pulp and Paper Association’s New Officers 


The complete list of the new officers of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association as elected at the recent annual meeting is as 
follows : ; 

H. F. E. Kent, Kinleith Paper Mills, Limited, Toronto, president ; 
George Carruthers, Interlake Tissue Mills, Limited, Toronto, vice- 
president. 

These officers and the following compose the Executive Council: 
P. B. Wilson, Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont.; J. A. Bothwell, Brompton Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, East Angus, Que.; W. E. Walker, Back River Power 
Company, Limited, Montreal; H. B. Donovan, Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Windsor Mills, Que.; C. Howard Smith, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Limited, Montreal; Angus McLean, Bathurst 
Company, Limited, Bathurst, N. B.; F. W. Clarke, Gulf Pulp and 
Paper Company, Limited, Clark City, Que.; F. G. Campbell, Canada 
Paper Company, Limited, Windsor Mills, Que.; P. F. Bryant, 
Laurentide Company, Limited, Grand Mere, Que.; D. F. Robertson, 
Canadian Paper Board Company, Limited, Montreal; George Pau- 
line, Ritchie & Ramsay, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; E. A. Bradshaw, 
Bradshaw’s Limited, Toronto, Ont.; Ellwood Wilson, Laurentide 
Company, Limited, Grand ‘Mere, Que. 


International Paper to Relinquish Grand Falls 

From St. John, N. B., it is announced that the New Brunswick 
Government will take over the water power rights at Grand Falls 
and erect a hydro station there. The International Paper Company 
of New York will relinquish the lease soon, owing to expiration. 
There seems to be a general opposition to renewal of the lease 
owing to inactivity of-the International Paper Company at Grand 
Falls. The company obtained the lease originally to build a paper 
mill. No mill has been built. Recently the company announced its 
intention of establishing a hydro station at Grand Falls. The hydro 
station at Grand Falls will be built on plans similar to those for the 
government station at Musquash. The industrial situation in north- 
ern New Brunswick is expected to be improved greatly by the 
Grand Falls development. The privately-owned station at Great 
Falls on the Nepisiguit River has already benefited eastern New 
Brunswick considerably. 


Lowering Pulp Board Duty 
The Government has reduced the rate of duty’on pulp board used 
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for making wall board, from a 15 per cent preferential and 25 pe 
cent intermediate and general tariff to a free entry for preferentig 
and 5 cents for the other. This is done in order to head off a move. 
ment in the United States to impose a 25 per cent duty on Canadian 
products as a countervailing duty. There is none of this imported 
into Canada but the item remained a part of the customs tariff. 


New Interests Take Cornwall Pulp Mill 


The Water Street Pulp Mill has been purchased from the trustees 
of the old Cornwall Pulp and Paper Company by W. W. Thomson 
of Toronto, who will carry on the business under the name of the 
Glengarry Pulp Company. Mr. Thomson is at Cornwall arranging 
for immediate resumption of operations and the work of getting the 
plant in order has made rapid progress. It is expected to have the 
plant in full operation in the course of a few days. A large number 
of men will be employed. The new manager is C. J. Shepherd, of 
Toronto, who is taking up his residence here. 


Angus McLean, President Canadian Lumber Association 


Angus McLean, president of the Bathurst Company, Limited, 
Bathurst, N. B., is the new president of the Canadian Lumber As- 
sociation. Other officers elected for this year were: First vice- 
president, G. W. Grier, of G. A. Grier & Sons, Montreal; second 
vice-president, David Champoux, of the Baie des Chaleurs Mills, 
Restigouche, Que.; hon. treasurer, R. G. Cameron, Ottawa; secre- 
tary, Frank Hawkins, Ottawa, and transportation manager, k. L. 
Sargant, Ottawa. The association has decided to accept the invita- 
tion of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, and the White Pine Association of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., to hold the association’s next convention in January, 1924, 
at the New Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. This will be the first time 
the convention has been held outside of Canada. 


Price Bros. Plan to Redeem Bonds 

Notice is given to holders of the five per cent first mortgage 
bonds of Price Bros. & Co., Limited, secured by indenture in favor 
of the Montreal Trust Company, dated November 1, 1910, and by 
deeds supplemental thereto, that the company will on May 1, 1923, 
redeem the whole of the outstanding bonds of the issue, at 102% 
per cent of par value, plus accrued interest to that date, and that 
funds sufficient for that purpose will be deposited with the trustee. 
Bondholders are notified and requested to present their bonds for 
redemption on May 1, 1923, at the office of the Montreal Trust 
Company, Montreal, or at the office of the Bank of Montreal, Mon- 
treal, Toronto or Quebec, or at the Agency of the Bank of Montreal, 
New York, or at the office of Parr’s Bank, Limited, London, [ng- 
land. Interest on the bonds will cease to accrue from and after 


May 1, 1923. 


Stock Distribution to Shawinigan Shareholders 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, which supplies 
power for the big pulp and paper mills in the vicinity of Three 
Rivers, has decided to distribute to its shareholders 10,000 fully 
paid common shares of the capital stock of the St. Maurice Power 
Company, Limited, of the par value of $100 in the proportion of 
one fully paid common share of the St. Maurice Power Company 
to each twenty shares of the common stock of the Shawinigan Com- 
pany. The St. Maurice Power Company is a subsidiary of the 
Shawinigan Company formed for the purpose of developing the 
Gres Falls. The Shawinigan Company intends to hold its treasury 
control of St. Maurice Power. Capital stock of the new company 
issued is $7,200,000, of which Shawinigan holds over half in its 
treasury. A large amount of the balance of this stock, after the 
distribution of a million dollars’ worth to Shawinigan shareholders, 
goes to the International Paper Company, which owned part of the 
water powers which are being developed and which was one of the 
reasons why a new company had to be formed. Work has already 
been started upon the development, which provides for an ultimate 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Eliminating Sunday Work 
Humanizing An Industry 


For many years the Boxboard Industry of the United States 
has operated on a basis which included Sunday work by many employes. Two 
shifts of eleven and thirteen hours, respectively, have also been the rule rather than 
the exception. 


A careful investigation and analysis of world-wide experience 
in the effect of long work shifts and weeks without at least one day of rest led to 
the belief that the modern tendency to revised working schedules spells higher 
manufacturing efficiency. It is beyond argument that such revision helps to make 
better citizens of those in the industry. 


These conclusions, whole-heartedly supported by Commissioner 
Ethelbert Stewart of the Department of Labor, and indirectly affirmed by the 
President through his suggestions to the steel industry, form the basis on which 
the undersigned manufacturers of boxboard have revamped their working 
schedules; to provide at least one full day’s rest per week for every employe, and 
to shorten the shift worked by each employe if and when such adjustments can 
be made. 





The innovation is entirely voluntary. We have not been 
influenced by labor trouble or the suggestion of it, nor has any Government 
official requested that it be done. Commissioner Stewart was approached as one 
whose experience qualified an authoritative opinion, and that opinion was given 
full weight by each manufacturer in his deliberations and individual action. 


We fully believe that through this change in conditions of work 
our factories will become more efficient and productive, the standard of our prod- 
ucts improved, our employes will become better citizens and our service to our 
trade and the public will be of a higher order. 


The manufacturers represented publish this advertisement not 
only for their own selfish benefit, but also because they recognize the great 
interest now existing in the problem among American manufacturers. Correspon- 
dence regarding the investigation and analysis which let to this conclusion may be 
addressed to individual companies or to the Armstrong Bureau of Related Indus- 
tries, 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








Alton Box Board & Paper Co........ Alton, IIL. he as a Bia oii avec ce cette Whippany, N. J. 


American Box Board Company.....: Grand Rapids, Mich. Monroe Paper Products Company....... Monroe, Mich. 
Chesapeake Paper Board Co.......... Baltimore, Md. The B. F. Nelsen Mig. Co..........205 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Mill and Lumber Company Chicago, III. Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Company...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Consolidated Paper Company....... Monroe, Mich. The Richardson Company............. Lockland, Ohio 
Continental Paper Co............... Bogota, N. J. River Raisin Paper Company........... Monroe, Mich. 
Robert Gair Company............... New York & Chicago Rockford Paper Box Board Co......... Rockford, Il. 

La Fayette Box Board & Paper Co...La Fayette, Ind. John Strange Paper Co................ Menasha, Wis. 


McEwan Brothers .................. Whippany, N. J. Midwest Box Company ................ Chicago, Ill. 
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KALAMAZOO LOCAL DIVISION 
OF COST ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Meeting Is Devoted to Consideration of Boxboard Costs and 
Standard Cost System—New Paper Mill Is to Be 
Erected at Childsdale by Cleveland Promoters—Dudley 
Paper Co. Gives Bonus Checks at Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of Employees at Lansing—Bermingham-Prosser 
Co. Now Located in Its New Office and Warehouse— 
Kalamazoo Label Concerns Busy. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

KataMAzoo, Mich., February 5, 1923—The Kalamazoo local di- 
vision of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry held its Janu- 
ary meeting last Monday evening at the Park-American Hotel. The 
evening was devoted to consideration of boxboard costs and stand- 
ard cost system, the latter as prepared by the Miller, Franklin, 
Bassett & Co. experts. The four speakers, all representatives of 
local concerns, were: Earl F. Metcalf, Standard Paper Company; 
Harry Hunnell, Sutherland Paper Company; R. E. Baum, Eddy 
Paper Company; Mr. Hart, MacSim-Bar Paper Company. 


New Paper Mill for Childsdale 


A report has been received from Rockford, Mich., to the effect 
that a new paper mill is to be erected at Childsdale and that the 
project will receive the backing and endorsement of Cleveland pro- 
moters. Some improvements have recently been made on the old 
plant of the Childsdale Paper Company which has recently been op- 
erated as a branch of the Michigan Board Company. It has been 
standing idle for some time until present promoters took the matter 
up. with Horace E. Childs, founder. It is further reported that 
ample capital will be available to conduct the business. 


Dudley Paper Co. Gives Bonus 

Employees of the Dudley Paper Company, fifty-five in all, have 
received bonus checks for 1922. This took place at the sixteenth 
annual meeting held at the Hotel Kerns, Lansing, where the main 
offices of the concern are located. At that gathering it was re- 
ported that business for 1922 exceeded that of any previous year by 
fully 25 per cent, while the outlook for 1923 is flattering. 

An excelient program followed the dinner. Officers of the Dudley 
Club were named, as follows: President, Mary Wilson; vice-presi- 
dent, Clayton W. Godfrey ; secretary-treasurer, Florence Kolb. 


Bermingham-Prosser Co. in New Quarters 

The Bermingham-Prosser Company, paper jobber, is now located 
in its new offices and warehouse, intersection of East Frank street 
and the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railroad. It is one of the 
finest establishments of its kind in the central west. This concern 
is still using its former quarters on East Kalamazoo avenue and 
plan to retain these for several months longer. 

The annual meeting resulted in the re-election of all officers and 
directors, as follows: President, A. T. Bermingham; vice-president, 
W. P. Bermingham, L. P. Simon; treasurer, H. G. Prosser; di- 
rectors, A. T. Bermingham, Oak Park; W. P. Bermingham, New 
York; H. G. Prosser, Chicago; L. P. Simon and W. J. Donahue, 
Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo’s Label Concerns Prosper 

Rushed with business during the past twelve months, Kalamazoo’s 
three label concerns have closed the most successful year in their 
combined career. While not numbered among the large industries 
of the city, they are, nevertheless, among the most prosperous and 
active, their product going to every state in the Union and to nearly 
every civilized country on the globe. 

The plants of the Kalamazoo Label Company, Lambooy Label 
and Wrapper Company and the Bartlett Label Company employ in 
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the aggregate but 75 to 100 hands, but they are all skilled workmen 
and their combined production approaches a million dollars in \ alue, 
while hundreds of tons of paper are consumed annually. Label or. 
ders, ranging from 100 to as many millions, have been handled, 
none being too small or large to receive proper attention. 

The Kalamazoo Label Company at its annual meeting re-elected 
the following officers: President, W. E. McGuire; vice-president, 
A. B. Summers; secretary, R. E. Summers; treasurer, A. C. Me- 
Guire. 

No changes are reported as a result of the annual meeting and 
election held by the Bartlett Label Company. Squire E. Sproul, 
president; Clifton R. Edwards, vice-president, and Miss Helen E. 
Roe, secretary-treasurer, being retained in office. 

While the Lambooy Label and Wrapper Company operates under 
a corporate name, it is in reality owned and managed by Karl W. 
Lambooy, no election being necessary. 


ONTARIO PAPER CO. BUYS LIMITS 
(Continued from page 22) 


installation of 150,000 horsepower, with an initial installation of 
120,000 horsepower. The Shawinigan Company is to take enough 
power from St. Maurice to pay the interest and expenses of the 
new company, and with the contracts that Shawinigan now has and 
prospects in sight, it is stated that the first 120,000 horsepower will 
be absorbed very shortly after installation. 


Newfoundland’s Big Scheme 


In view of the broad interest which is centering in Canadian paper 
and pulp circles in the proposed development of certain valuable 
water power and timber limits in Newfoundland, an announcement 
just made by the Premier of the colony is of importance. Sir Rich- 
ard Squires has stated definitely that full agreement has been entered 
into between himself, as representing the Government, and Lord 
Rothermere, representing the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, at Grand Falls, Newfoundland. This agreement, which 
has been under negotiation for some time past, will ultimately in- 
crease the output of the paper mills of the organization by about 
100 tons per day. In making the announcement, Sir Richard stated 
that no concessions were made, the matter being concluded in a 
straight business manner. It is stated that the work on new con- 
struction will be started almost immediately, and this, in conjunc- 
tion with the Sir W. F. Armstrong Whitworth development at 
Humbermouth, will provide for a total increase in the colony’s paper 
output of fifty tons per day. When these two developments are 
completed Newfoundiand will manufacture approximately 2,500,000 
tons per annum. The immediate result of the construction necessary 
to complete the work will practically relieve Newfoundland of any 
unemployment problem. There are at present 500 men employed 
at Humbermouth and this staff will be increased to 3,500 by May 
1, 1923. The Grand Falls extension will give employment in com- 
parison to its magnitude. In addition to the 500 men working at 
Humbermouth records show that there are 12,000 men employed in 
the lumber woods of the colony, this winter, as compared with only 
1,000 employed by the industry last winter, and the general situa- 
tion is very encouraging. 

New 15,000 Ton Paper Mill 

The extension of its present manufacturing facilities to include 
the annual production of 15,000 tons of news print paper will shortly 
be undertaken by the Bathurst Company, of Bathurst, N. B., man- 
ufacturers of spruce, lumber, sulphite and sulphate pulp. 


Oak Cliff Paper Mill to Expand 
Datias, Tex., February 5, 1923.—The Oak Cliff Paper Mill of 
John G. Fleming & Sons is planning for the immediate erection 
of an addition for the production of corrugated board, fiber board, 
etc., which will cost $150,000. 
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Better, cleaner paper, produced at lowered 
costs is the aim of every far sighted manufac- 
turer. Users of P.A.P.A. rotary inward-flow 
screens tell us that they are obtaining these 
results. One manufacturer, whose name we 
will furnish on request, writes: 


“As compared with our flat screens the 
P.A.P.A. makes cleaner stock, requires little 
attention, is simple and solid and the screen runs 
evenly and noiselessly.. The power consumed 
is small.” 


The Paper is Screened by Suction 


All shaking and vibration is eliminated and as a 
result it wears much longer, is noiseless in operation 
and can be placed directly on the floor without a 
foundation. It has a large capacity and requires very 
little attention. You need P. A. 'P. A. rotary inward- 
flow paper screens in your mill. Do not fail to get 
more information regarding them. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Plant, Appleton, Wis. 
New York Office, 350 Madison Ave. 
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A PAPA. Lolary. aa How Screen al the 
Wet Lid of Your Machine means Better Paper 


Write for Booklet 


We will be glad to send a je 
giving more particulars on P.A.P.A. 
rotary inward-flow screens. Write for it 
today. Our engineering department és 
ready on request to show you how 
P.A.P.A. screens can work to advantage 
in your mill. 
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PAPER DEMAND IN TORONTO 
IS REPORTED ENCOURAGING 


Good Demand for All Varieties of Paper and Prices Show 
Upward Tendency—Numerous Toronto Paper Con- 
cerns Hold Annual Meetings and All Report Bright 
Outlook—Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills Buy 
Timber in the Township of Hawkins—More Active 
Pulpwood Operations in Ontario—A. F. Rutter, of 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Fifty Years in Paper Trade. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., February 5, 1923——Business is encouraging with 
the paper jobbers, according to reports heard from representative 
Toronto members of the trade. The price of board of all kinds has 
been advanced ten dollars per ton by the mills, owing to increased 
costs of production, and paper box manufacturers are getting busier, 


although naturally not welcoming the recent raise in price of mate- 
rial. : 


Book and writing mills are now operating to capacity and there 
is a trend in the direction of higher quotations on their product. 
Rags, pulp, coal and other items are costing more and these charges 
will as a consequence be passed on. The feeling in the trade is one 
of optimism and mills are buying raw products quite freely, while 
heavy shipments are being made by local waste dealers across the 
border. This condition applies particularly to rags. 

During the past few days many Toronto companies have held their 
annual meetings, and a survey of conditions brings forth every hope 
that 1923 will witness one of the largest years in their business. 
A number of firms are contemplating extensions and are adding to 
their selling staffs, all of which is regarded as a good omen. Ad- 
vises have been received from across the border that values are 
strengthening and, judging from the past, it will not be long before 
corresponding advances take place in the Canadian market. The air 
is rife with rumors of a ten per cent increase in higher priced papers 
particularly, and the advance, according to predictions, is scheduled 
about March 1. 


Congratulations to Toronto Paper Men 


Toronto paper men are receeiving congratulations on the honors 
which have been extended to them by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. H. F. E. Kent, the new president, and George Gar- 
ruthers, the new vice-president of the organization, have long upheld 
the best traditions of the industry and their promotion has been well 
merited. H. B. Donovan, of Toronto, the new chairman of the book 
and writing section, has for many years been sales manager of the 
Canada Paper Company. 


Ontario Timber Limits Sold 

The timber in the township of Hawkins, 81 square miles, has 
been sold by the Department of Lands and Forests for Ontario to 
the Algoma Central Railway and the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills. The spruce pulpwood did not bring any bonus, and neither 
did the other kinds of pulpwood. The fees received will be the cus- 
tomary ones of eighty cents per cord on the spruce and forty cents 
on the other woods. Milligan & Morrow, of Winnipeg, have been 
awarded ten square miles on the Trans-continental Railway, near 
Sunstrum, at $1.20 per cord for spruce- wood and thirty-five cents 
per cord for other pulpwood. 


Bigger Shipments of Pulpwood 
From Sudbury, Ont., comes word of an encouraging character in 
the lumber and pulpwood line. The Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills are shipping about 8,000 tons of paper per month from their 
mill at Espanola, and bringing in between 500 and 600 cars of pulp- 
wood monthly. It is expected that this will be maintained until 


September, at least. Contracts call for 70,000 cords of pulpwood to 
be handled, in comparison with 30,000 to 35,000 last year. Camps 
operated by the company are in the townships of Irving and Franz, 
near Oba, and the company is taking wood cut by the settlers in 
the townships of Lowther and Way, near Hearst, Ont. 


Fifty Years in the Paper Business 

A. F. Rutter, of Warwick Bros. & Rutter, manufacturing sta- 
tioners, Toronto, last week celebrated his sixty-seventh birthday and 
received the congratulations of scores of friends. In the course of 
1923, it will be fifty years since he became -identified with the firm. 
He has always taken a prominent part in every measure of public 
service, being a diligent worker in the Red Cross organization, the 
Northern Ontario fire relief and other movements. 


Paper Men off to Southern Climes 

E. S. Munroe, of Toronto, who is treasurer of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, has gone to St. Petersburg, Fla., to spend 
the winter months. He was accompanied by Mrs. Munroe. F. A. 
Ritchie, president of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated paper manufacturers, 
Toronto, is leaving shortly for South America on a winter jaunt, 
and John Martin, of the John Martin Paper Company, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton, a former presiding officer of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association, arrived in Toronto last week, accompanied by 
his wife, or his way to the West Indies. His health has great!) 
improved of late and he recently spent several weeks on a trip to 
Vancouver and other points west. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

The shares of the Laurentide Company, of Grand Mere, Que. 
have been listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

Fire visited the offices of the Levi's on John street, Toronto, du: 
ing the past week and did much damage. The company deals largely 
in rags and waste paper and has warehouses on Cherry street and 
the Don Esplanade. The company has opened temporary offices at 
86 John street and business will be carried on as usual. 


The “flu” has been epidemic in Toronto, and among those who 
have suffered from an attack, but are now able to resume business, 
are T. J. Allen, of Paper Sales, Limited; Harry Muir, of the Don 
Valley Paper Mills, and Albert Huntley, of Hodge-Sherriff Paper 
Company. 

A negative decision has been given by the Dominion Railway 
Board on an application to have the rates on news print and un- 
finished hanging paper reduced from Sturgeon Falls and Espanola 
to Toronto and other destinations in Ontario. The complaint about 
too high cost of carriage was made by the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, which were supported by several Toronto publishers. 

At the annual meeting of the Kinleith Paper Company, Toronto, 
H. F. E. Kent was re-clected president; H. H. Love, vice-president : 
George H. Jefferson, secretary, and A. G. Parker, treasurer. The 
plant at St. Catharines is now running to capacity in the production 
of book and writing paper. 


The Allen Paper Company, Toronto, held its annual meeting last 
week and elected Charles Allen, president, and H. G. French, secre 
tary-treasurer. The company during the past year made several 
extensions to floor space. 

Fred Arnott, of the Westminster Paper Mills, New Westminster. 
B. C., which lately began operation, is in the East on a selling trip 


and reports the mills as receiving large orders for the products 
turned out. 


A. Bennett Goes With Amoskeag Paper Co. 
Fitcusurc, Mass, February 5, 1923——A. Bennett, formerly with 
Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is now superintendent 
of the Amoskeag Paper Mills Company, Manchester, N. H. He 
takes the place of J. N. Williamson, who is now manager of Van 
De Carr Paper Company, Stockport, N. Y. 
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HIS Exposition will attract the 

paper buyer. The greater his 
need for paper, the greater’ his interest 
in an Exposition that tells the story 
of the paper industries from the forest 
to the finished product. You have a 
story to tell about your products. The 
best way to tell it is by exhibiting what 
you make to the man who buys. It is 
vour Exposition. Get the most out 
of it. 











Week Commencing 
APRIL 9th -1923 


GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Management 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO.~ 
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PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


Grand Central Palace 


New York City 
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PUBLIC PRINTER ADVOCATES 
PAPER MILL FOR GOVERNMENT 


George H. Carter in His Annual Report to Congress Resurrects 
Old Idea of Pulp and Paper Plant for the Manufacture 
of Printing Paper for the Government—Also Recom- 
mends the Centralizing of the Purchasing of Paper for 
Government Uses—Commends Work of Testing Sections 
But Does Not Want to Continue as Government Junk 
Dealer for the Various Departments. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Wasurinocton, D. C., February 5, 1923.—George H. Carter, Pub- 
lic Printer, in his annual report to Congress, advocates 
a paper mill to be government owned. Mr. Carter, in one of the 
most exhaustive reports which has ever been sent to Congress by a 
Public Printer has the following to say in part regarding paper: 

“The fact that the cost of paper enters so largely into the ex- 
pense of printing, amounting last year to more than one-fourth of 
the total charges, has prompted the Public Printer to give serious 
consideration to the establishment of a paper mill to supply the 
needs of this office and other branches of the Government service. 
Paper is now the only material, aside from cover cloths, entering 
into the production of a book that is not made by the Government 
Printing Office. All the type, electrotypes, stereotypes, type metal, 
inks, rollers, glue, and paste used in Government printing are man- 
ufactured by this office. An increasing quantity of machinery and 
equipment is being designed and manufactured or reconstructed to 
meet the special needs of the plant by the carpenter, electrical, 
machine, and metal shops, which are among the most efficient 
in the entire Government service. Soon the Government Printing 
Office will begin the production of line-cuts and half-tones for the 
illustration of Government publications, including the Patent Office 
Gazette and the millions of Farmers’ Bulletins which are becoming 
more attractive and instructive with the extensive use of suitable 
illustrations. 

“This all goes to show that the addition of a paper mill to 
complete the equipment of the Government Printing Office for its 
tremendous task of spreading printer’s ink (of its own make) 
over some 135 square miles of paper every year is not a radical 
innovation or the idle dream of a Government-ownership enthusiast. 
In fact, a number of the big newspapers of the country already 
operate their own paper mills as a matter of economy and necessity. 
Nor is the proposition a new one, for it has been submitted to 
Congress on several occasions. 

“While clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing in 1916 I drafted 
a bill authorizing and directing the Public Printer to provide a 
pulp and paper mill for the manufacture of printing paper for 
the Government. That bill (H. R. 17699, 64th Cong.) was care- 
fully considered by the House Committee on Printing and acted 
upon favorably, with a report (No. 1244) setting forth fully the 
great need for a Government paper mill and the special advantages 
that the Government possesses for the establishment of such an 
industry of its own. Similar bills have been introduced in almost 
every Congress since then and have received more or less attention, 
but as yet no really active efforts have been made to secure legisla- 
tive authority for the development of this too long neglected field for 
economy in Government printing. 

“With vast national forests in Alaska, California, Idaho, Montana, 
and other Western States, containing millions of acres of timber 
suitable for the production of wood pulp, the Government has only 
to erect a mill on one of its wonderful water-power sites in the 
same region to have the best pulp and paper mill in the world, 
and one which can be operated at an expense far less than is 
possible for any private plant. The growing and cutting of pulp- 
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wood under proper regulations would be of great service also in 
the vital work of reforestation by practical example of how con- 
servation can best safeguard the public interest, 

“Government timber could be cut into Government pulpwood for 
the making of Government pulp, from which, with the aid of 
Government water-power, there could be manufactured Government 
paper upon which to print Government publications by a Govern- 
ment plant that has been in operation at Government expense for 
more than 60 years. So there is nothing really new or illogical 
in the process of converting Government forests into Govern- 
ment paper for the use of the Government Printing Office. 


Quantity of Paper Used for Printing 


“The vital importance of the cost of paper to the expenditures 
for the public printing and binding is shown by the fact, as has 
already been stated, that 27 cents of every dollar spent by this 
office in printing last year were for paper stock alone. The pre- 
ceding year the high prices demanded for paper took 37 cents out 
of every dollar expended for Government printing. Perhaps an 
even better conception of the Government’s expenditures for paper 
may be had from from the statement that this office alone uses 
from forty to fifty million pounds of paper every year. If this 
paper were cut into octavo books and placed in a singie stack, it 
would make a pile fuliy 500 miles high; and that represents only 
one year’s supply. 

“Of course, it would not be practicable to manufacture in a 
single mill all the various kinds and grades of paper. One mill 
could, however, make all the news print, machine-finish book, 
and some of the coarser papers required by the Government. The 
House Committee on Printing in its report to the Sixty-fourth 
Congress recommended the erection of a 50-ton mill as ample to 
meet this requirement and estimated that the cost of such a plant 
in 1916 would be approximately $1,000,000, based on figures then 
submitted by experts in the paper industry. 

“It might be more feasible to separate the pulp and paper mills, 
locating the former in or near some western forest reserve and 
erecting the paper mill proper along the Potomac River, near 
Washington. Thus the pulp instead of the finished product could 
be shipped across the country to Washington. The latter plan 
has the advantage of placing the paper mill where it would be 
under the immediate supervision of this office and accessible to 
paper experts in other branches of the Government. 

“Aside from the great benefit to this office of a Government owned 
and operated mill in the more economical and certain production of 
paper suitable to the needs of the public printing, such a plant 
would be of inestimable value to the paper industry and the large 
users of paper, especially the newspapers. It would afford op- 
portunity for practical and thorough tests of the various fibers, 
other than wood, from which pulp for the making of paper may 
have to be obtained if the rapidly diminishing supply of suitable 
‘yulpwood becomes exhausted. Experimental tests of various fibers 
have been made by the laboratory mills of the United States Forest 
Service at Madison and the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
but these tests have only demonstrated the need for further 
trials on a production basis, such as the 50-ton mill here proposed 
would afford. 

“The laboratories have proven already that suitable printing 
papers can be made from corn and cotton stalks, flax and cereal 
straws, wild and cultivated grasses, and other waste fibers, The 
Government has spent many thousands of dollars in these experi- 
ments through the Forest Service, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Bureau of Standards. It is eminently proper, therefore, 
that the problem should now be worked out to its logical conclusion 
in the erection of an adequate mill for the manufacture of such 
paper on a commercial basis. As long as the paper manufacturers 
own large areas of timberlands they can not be interested in the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The continued expansion of this organ- 
ization and the widening scope of its 
activities are, we believe, a source of gen- 
uine satisfaction to our clients. 


We have grown with them. They have 
grown with us. The success of the one 
has been closely and intimately related to 
the success of the other. 


This, indeed, 1s an admirable token of 
the jealous and zealous care with which 
we guard the interests of our customers. 
They and we are inter-dependent. For 
thirty-five years, we have had an abiding 
realization of that responsibility and of 
what it means to both of us. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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development of other plant fibers for papermaking in competition 
with their pulpwood monopoly. The burden thus seems to be 
upon the Government to insure from other sources an adequate 
supply of print paper, which, according to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has become “a public necessity.” 

“It is recommended, therefore, that Congress authorize the 
Public Printer to proceed at once to investigate thoroughly the 
practicability and feasibility of the erection of a Government paper 
mill and that other establishments of the Government be directed 
to co-operate with the Public Printer in every way possible for the 
purpose of this investigation and report to Congress. 


Centralize Purchase of Government Paper 


“There is another recommendation in regard to the procure- 
ment of paper that I believe it my duty to submit at this time, 
for early consideration. It is proposed that substantially all paper, 
except distinctive paper for the printing of the currency, be pur- 
chased on one schedule according to a single standard of specifica- 
tions, inspected in a uniform manner, and stored in a centra! ware- 

. house for issue to the various branches of the Government service. 
At present numerous Government agencies are engaged in the 
purchase of large quantities of paper, the principal ones being the 
Government Printing Office, the General Supply Committee, the 
Post Office: Department, the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
and the Paymaster General of the Navy. Even the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate buy paper for the use of 
Members of Congress. Thus the Government frequently competes 
with itself in the purchase of paper from the same contractor 
through these different agencies and sometimes pays various prices 
for substantially the same grade of paper. 

“Then, again, similar paper has been accepted or rejected by 
different Government inspectors—according to the varying methods 
and the laxity or thoroughness of the tests to which paper may be 
subjected in whatever office delivery is made. Consequently the 
contractor, although he may have complied with the Government 
specifications in good faith, often does not know ‘where he is at,’ 
with a rejection of his paper by one department and an acceptance 
by another branch of the Government service. More often there 
is no inspection or test of the paper by many establishments which 
purchase under contracts awarded by the General Supply Com- 
mittee, deliveries in many instances being accepted without as- 
certaining whether or not they conform to the contract specifications. 
As a result, other establishments which are more careful in the 
testing of paper and have occasion to reject deliveries from time to 
time, experience more or less trouble with contractors. The latter 
often insist that, inasmuch, as their paper has been acceptable 
to the less critical department, it ought to be used by all, regard- 
less of the failure to comply with the standards of quality which 
they agreed to furnish the Government. 

“Aside from the importance of standard grades of paper for all 
branches of the Government service and the need for uniformity 
of inspection, the really big thing that could be ‘accomplished 
by a single purchasing agency for all Government departments 
is the substantial saving, through lower prices, that would be 
quoted for the larger and more certain quantities to be furnished 
under contracts with a single Government agency, This simplifica- 
tion of the method of doing business with the Government would 
undoubtedly be most acceptable to the paper trade, which is now 
generally reluctant to be entangled in the maze of official red 
tape. Beyond question, there would be better and keener competi- 
tion for Government paper contracts awarded by one agency than 
now exists among the comparatively few paper manufacturers and 
dealers, who ‘know the ropes’ of doing business with a score or 

more of Governnient paper buyers. Few salesmen are brave 
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enough to explore all the nooks and corners in Washington where 
paper may be contracted for by clerks or officers who \sually 
have no further interest in the transaction than to accept or reject 
perfunctorily bids for paper they never actually purchase, or in 
which they have no personal concern. 

“Such a method of purchasing paper is most unbusinesslike and 
unsatisfactory to the Government as well as to the contractor, 
The latter dislikes to run the gamut of the various Government 
agencies to which he might sell his paper, unless he is a pro- 
fessional Government contractor, with whom it usually is far less 
satisfactory to deal than with the manufacturer who has a direct 
and personal interest in maintaining the reputation of his prioduct. 
These statements are borne out by the experience of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office as the purchaser of ten times the amount of 


paper annually contracted for by all other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 


One Warehouse for All Paper Stock 


“As the bulk of the paper purchased by the Government is used 
for printing purposes it is, of course, essential to the prompt and 
proper execution of its work that the Government Printing Office 
continue to purchase the paper as well as other materials cnter- 
ing into the product of this plant. The Government Printing 
Office requires annually from forty to fifty million pounds of 
paper of all kinds and grades, ranging from common news print to 
the finest ledgers and from the flimsiest tissues to the heaviest 
binder’s board. A large and complete stock of these papers has 
to be kept on hand constantly in the warerooms of the big print 
shop. 


“Thus it might happen that a department is in immediate need 
of a certain kind of paper for some purpose, other than printing, 
which can not be procured from its own contractor within the re- 
quired time. All the while the Government Printing Office may 
have in stock paper suitable for such an emergency but, unless 
used on a printing job, this paper can not be furnished the de- 
partment, no matter how imperative the need. On the other hand, 
a vitally important job of printing may be called for on a moment's 
notice at a time when the Public Printer has not the necessary 
paper in stock. Although the department ordering the work may 
have the paper on hand in its own storeroom, such stock can 
not, under the law, be furnished the Public Printer for the com- 
pletion of the job in question. The businesslike solution of this 
needless difficulty is to provide an adequate stock of paper in a 
central warehouse, available alike to the Government Printing 
Office and the various agencies of the Government according to 
their respective needs. 


“To my mind, there is but one logical and practicable place for 
such a warehouse, and that is in immediate connection wit! the 
Government Printing Office, which, as already stated, uses fully 
ten times more paper than all the other branches of the. service 
put together. Furthermore, the Government Printing Office is 
already organized and equipped in every way to handle the pur- 
chase, inspection, and storage of the entire stock of the Government 
paper at less cost and in a better manner than is possible by any 
other agency of the Government, 

“The Government Printing Office has for many years been one of 
the largest and most successful purchasers of paper in the country. 
Through the co-operation of the Joint Committee on Printing 
in fixing upon standards of quality this office has taken the lead in 
paper standardization, its stocks being especially noted for uni- 
formity and certainty of quality. In fact, the Government Printing 
Office was the pioneer in the adoption of standard specifications 


(Continued on page 32) 
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for paper and the employment of qualified experts for the inspec- 
tion and testing of deliveries. 


Standardization of Government Paper 


“More than 10 years ago the Joint Committee on Printing, which 
: by law is required to fix upon standards of paper for the public 
printing and binding, began to call annually upon a committee of 
Government paper experts, including representatives of this office, 
to prepare standard specifications for its consideration in inviting 
proposals for furnishing paper to the Government Printing Office. 
The standards first adopted by the Joint Committee on Printing and 
the Public Printer have since been generally followed by other 
branches of the Government in making their respective contracts 
for paper. Recently, however, some other agencies of the Govern- 
ment have begun to duplicate the work of the Joint Committee 
on Printing and this office in the preparation of standard paper 
specifications. This appears to be quite an unnecessary endeavor, 
inasmuch as the duplicate specifications cover only one-tenth as 
much paper as this office is required by law to procure under the 
standards of quality as fixed upon by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

“It is important, therefore, from an economic point of view, as 
well as in the interest of efficient service, that the purchase and 
storage of paper for the entire Government service be placed under 
a single head. On account of the vastly greater interests of the 
Government Printing Office in that material which is so essential 
to its work, constituting, as it does, more than one-fourth of the 
entire charges for printing, 1 am firmly of the opinion that this 
office should be made the central agency for the purchase, inspection, 
and storage of paper required by all branches of the service, ex- 
cept, of course, the special necds of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in the production of currency, stamps, bonds, and other 
securities of the Government. 

“But little legislation is necessary to make this recommendation 
effective, and the plan could be put into operation with slight addi- 
tional expense to this office and certainly with a very substantial 
saving over the present haphazard system, or rather lack of sys- 
tem, in the procurement of some 5,000,000 pounds of paper by a 
score of Government agencies separate and apart from the 50,000,000 
pounds bought annually by this office alone for the public printing 
and binding. 


Testing Section in Operation 


“In connection with the discussion of paper and envelopes, it seems 
fitting to call special attention to the testing section which was 
established in the Government Printing Office on February 1, 1922. 
This section has been equipped with the best and latest devices 
for the testing of paper and other materials used in the production 
of printing and binding. The section is in charge of one of the 
most efficient industrial engineers in the country, who has been 
given full authority to inspect and test all the products and stores 
of the Government Printing Office, and to engage in such other re- 
search work us may be deemed necessary from time to time to 
promote the best interests of the public service. With the or- 
ganization of the testing section, new regulations were put into effect 
for the receipt, testing, and inspection of all materials, machinery, 
cuts, illustrations, paper, etc. These regulations provided a complete 
and thorough system for the inspection and testing of everything 
produced or used in the operation of this great establishment. 

“The work of the testing section bids fair to become one of the 
outstanding features of the Government Printing Office, and the 
results of its investigations will undoubtedly be of inestimable 
value to the printing trade in general, No one thing that has been 
undertaken since I became Public Printer has given me greater 





satisfaction or more fully measured up to expectations than the 
work of the testing section under its able chief, Mr. E. O. Reed, 
who came to this office with a rich experience gained in the leather 
and paper laboratory of the Department of Agriculture as a oo- 
worker with Dr. F. P. Veitch, one of the foremost paper and leather 
experts in the country. 


Collection and Sale of Waste Paper 
“Carrying out the plan announced in the report for 1921, to relieve 
the Public Printer of his unenviable réle of Government junk dealer 
in old papers and waste-basket trash, the amount of waste paper 
handled by this office was reduced from 12,025,718 pounds in 1921, 
to 8,681,673 pounds in 1922, a decrease of 3,344,045 pounds for the 


_ ‘year. Of this vast accumulation of waste paper, 6,740,964 pounds 


came from the departments in 1921, as compared with 3,814,161 
pounds in 1922, a decrease in departmental waste paper disposed of 
through this office of 2,926,803 pounds for the year. The waste 
paper of the Government Printing Office itself, consisting mostly of 
obsolete publications and bindery cuttings, amounted to 4,867,512 
pounds in 1922, as compared with 5,284,754 pounds in 1921, a de- 
crease of 417,242 pounds. These figures show that 56 per cent 
of the waste paper in 1921 came from the departments, while only 
44 per cent was obtained from that source in 1922. 

“The receipts derived by the sale of waste paper dropped from 
$261,151.58 in 1921 to $90,250.30 in 1922. This was due not only 
to the decrease of more than one-fourth in quantity but also to the 
decided slump in prices paid for waste paper, which fell from .034 
cent per pound for the common grade in 1921 to .0135 cent for the 
same grade in 1922. 

“The Public Printer is of the opinion that the collection and dis- 
posal of waste paper for other branches of the Government is no 
part of the proper functions of the Government Printing Office 
and that this work can be carried on much more economically by 
the departments through private contractors. The Government 
Printing Office has neither the time nor space to act as the official 
junk dealer for the various departments. Its officers and employees 
are engaged in more important work. Therefore it is my purpose, 
as far as possible, to discontinue this side line, which was added to 
the other burdens of the Government Printing Office during the 
war period. It may be profitable to some one to sort out the filth 
and trash from departmental wastebaskets, but the experience of 
the Government Printing Office in this regard has clearly demon- 
strated the fact that Uncle Sam is not a successful junk dealer.” 


Swedish Attache Tells of Strike 


“At the time I left Sweden, on January 28,” said Gustav Asplund, 
special attache of the Foreign Department of Sweden, who arrived 
in New York on the steamer Drottningholm Tuesday of this week, 
“between 80 and 90 per cent of the pulp workers were on strike. 
Their failure to arbitrate on January 29 resulted in a complete lock- 
out, tying up Sweden’s entire pulp and paper industry. Workmen 
are still holding out for wage increases of 20 per cent and upward, 
while mill owners are seeking to reduce them to the extent of 12 
or 12% per cent. There is no sign of an arbitration in the imme- 
diate future as the two sides are very far apart in their views and 
do not appear to be approaching a settlement.” Mr. Asplund will 
be located in the offices of the Swedish Consul General, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, for the duration of his stay in this 
country. 

It was unofficially rumored last week that the Swedish pulp 
strike, now universal in the pulp and paper industries, was extending 
to the sawmills of Sweden and making considerable headway in the 
lumber industry. At the time of going to press this rumor was 
not confirmed. 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL PAPER 


Number 
of mills 


Stocks cn hand Produc- 
Ist of month tion 
Nettons Net tons 


Grade Shipments of 


Nettons Net 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 


According to Statistics Just Issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission Mill Stocks at the End of the Month 
Equaled Four Days’ Average Output of News Print, 
Thirteen Days’ Average Output of Book Paper, Nine 
Days’ Average Output of Paperboard, Twenty- 
seven Days’ Average Output of Wrapping Paper and 
Seven Days’ Average Output of Bag Paper. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 5, 1923.—Following the tabula- 
tion of production, shipments, and stocks regularly carried in the 
Statistical Summary, this month’s issue carries a Special Tabulation 
for identical mills, reporting to the Technical Trade Commission 
for November and December, 1920, 1921, and 1922, in news print, 
book paper, paperboard and wrapping. 

The attached tabulation is a summary of production, shipments, 
and stock of paper mills in the United States, as reported to the 
Federal Trade Commission, for the month of December, 1922. This 
summary is compared with the month of December, 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive. 

The average production for all grades, except boxboard, is based 
upon the production for the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive, and the 
average stocks are based upon the stocks carried for the years 1918 
to 1921, inclusive. 

Figures for boxboard prior to March, 1920, were included in 
paperboard. The average production and stocks for boxboard are 
based upon the figures tabulated during the period March, 1920, 
to December 31, 1921. 

The production has been classified for convenience into 12 grades, 
according to the grades of paper manufactured by the reporting 
mills. Some mills making several grades appear in more than one 
group which causes duplication in the body of the tonnage tables 
in the number of mills. 

For each grade the number of mills includes-all mills commonly 
operating on that grade, regardless of whether they produced any 
tonnage of that particular grade during the month. In other words, 
it includes all mills reporting either production or merely stocks or 
shipments of that grade. 

The stocks of paper carried by different mills depend not only 
upon the condition of the market but also upon the kind of paper 
made, trade, customs, etc. 


Tonnage Summary 


Production, shipments and stocks of paper, by grades, for the 
month of December, 1922, compared with December, 1921, 1920, 
1919 and 1918, together with average production and stocks. 
Stocks on 
hand end 


of month 
Net tons 


Number Stockson hand Produc- 
of mills 1st of month tion 
Nettons Net tons 


Shipments 
Net tons 


Grade 


News Print (Standard 
and Special Grades 
of News): 

December, 
December, 


119,404 
107,877 
124,857 
122,781 
109,935 
110,000 


119,847 
107,070 
120,360 
122,748 
101,824 


19,208 
23,934 
24,763 
15,369 
19,408 
25,307 


1922.. 
1921.. 
1920.. 
191S.. 
1918... 


Standard News (in- 
cluded in News Print) : 


and Coatea) 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
Average 


Paperboard — total 
‘Serum, Fibre, I ea- 
ther, Chip, Box, etc): 

December, 1922.. 
December, 192!.. 
December, 1929.. 
December, 1919.. 
December, 


Book (M. F., S. S. C. 


1922.. 
1921.. 
1920.. 
1919., 


36,770 
37,060 
24,563 
27,293 


Boxboard (included in 

Paperboard) : 
December, 
December, 
December. 


1922.. 
1921.. 


1920.. 23,707 


Wrapping (Kraft, Ma- 
nila, Fibre, etc.) ‘ 

1922.. 

Wel ce 

1929.. 

1919... 


Average 


Fine (Writing, 
Ledgers, etc.): 
December, 
December, 
December, 
Decemb-r, 
December, 


Tissue (Toilet, ‘ 
Fruit Wrappers, 
etc.) : 

December, 
Deccmber, 
December, 
Decembzr, 
December, 

Average 


Hanging (No. 2 Blank, 
Oatmeal, Tile, etc.): 
December, 1922.. 
December, 1921.. 
December, 1920.. 
December, 1919... 
December, 


1922.. 
1921.. 
1920.. 
1919.. 


Felts and _ Building 
(Roofing, Sheathing, 
etc): 


December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 

Average 


Other Grades (Special- 
ties not otherwise 
classified) : 

Decembe:, 
December, 
Decemtcr, 
December, 
December, 

Average 


Total—all grades: 
December, 1922.. 
December, 192!.. 


December, 192)... 
1919.. 


1922.. 
1921.. 
1920.. 
1919.. 


1922... 
1921.. 
1920.. 
1919... 


20,210 
15,715 
16,371 
10,804 


238,101 
248,927 
192,843 
183,965 
189,387 


83,489 
70,798 
76,093 
88,779 
60,525 
73,325 


185,397 
149,047 
105,227 
174,649 
127,523 
157,850 


139,304 
112,747 

70,014 
111,425 


74,822 
64,850 
54,308 
62,288 
49,064 
59,150 


16,474 
17,200 
6,966 


13,700 
13,275 


30,932 
25,843 
27,233 
31,014 
26,721 
26,675 


18,599 
15,835 

8,090 
14,727 
10,888 
12,275 


10,132 
7,451 
8,266 
8,892 
6,846 
6,950 


26,739 
22,846 
21,493 
20,928 
21,759 
19,650 


607,241 
508,284 
445,539 
569,392 
435,779 
504,175 


89,028 
89,101 
75,651 
92,793 
61,587 


186,568 
145,809 


23,493 
20,048 
24,817 
21,253 


587,342 
503,567 
423,986 
589,040 


36,742 
34,000 
30,312 
31,516 
34,576 
33,192 


23,047 
19,563 
17,160 
12,482 
11,310 
14,466 


258,000 
253,644 
214,396 
164,317 
199,860 
220,386 


The following stocks were reported on hand at terminal and de- 


livery points on December 31, in addition to the mill stocks shown 

in the tabulation: Book paper, 2,577 tons; paperboard, 10 tons; tine, 

19 tons; and “other grades,” 281 tons; totaling 2,887 tons. 
(Continued on page 3%) 


110,803 
100,834 
111,038 
104,262 
87,797 
99,700 


111,045 
100,122 
108,064 
103,714 


December, 1922.. 
December, 1921.. 
December, 192(C.. 
December, 1919.. 
December, 
Average 
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VELURE SURFACE 


are recognized by the trade as 











Standard Felts for Finish 


and 


VELURE Felts 


are made only by 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 






We solicit your inquiries for 
Bleached Sulphite . 
Unbleached Sulphite 

Bleached Soda Pulp 
Groundwood 
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PRODUCTION OF ALL PAPER FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER 


(Continued from page 34) 


Stock of news print, standard news, book, paperboard, boxboard, 
fine, hanging, felts and building decreased during the month; stocks 
of all remaining grades increased. 

Stocks of all grades reported by manufacturers at the end of 
December amounted to 260,887 tons, including the stocks at ter- 
minal and delivery points. In addition to these stocks, jobbers and 
publishers reported news print stocks and tonnage in transit ag- 
gregating 219,499 tons. 


“repairs.” “Other reasons” include “lack of material,” “lack of 
water power,” etc. 

The time lost in December, 1921, is given by grades and reasons, 
for purposes of comparison. 






Tonnage of Identical Mills 






The following tabulation is a special summary of production, ship- 
ments, and stocks of news print paper, book paper, paperboard and 
wrapping paper for identical mills, for the months of November and 
December, 1920, 1921 and 1922: 





Ratio of Stocks to Average Production 


Comparing the stocks on hand at the domestic mills on Decem- 
ber 31 with their average daily production, based upon the combined 
production for 1918 to 1921, inclusive, the figures show that: 












































































































































the reports may count the same machine twice, if idle for different 
reasons during different parts of the month, or if idle part of the 
time on one grade and part of the time on another. 

The reasons tabulated for lost time are “lack of orders” 














and 






































































































































Spectra Notr.—The import’ and export 


Number of 


Net Tons 2,000 Ibs. 


— lS 
Stock first Produc- 


Stock end 
‘ : z Grade identical mills of month tion Shipments of mont! 
News print paper mill stocks equal 4 days’ average output. eis tia _ —— 
, Book paper mill stocks equal 13 days’ average output. November, 1922.... 71 19,066 125,689 125,800 18.955 
: as December, 1922.... 71 18,955 119,252 119,055 19,152 
Paperboard mill stocks equal 9 days average output. November, 1921.... 71 21,987 102,209 ~=—101,311 22,885 
Wrapping paper mill stocks equal 27. days’ average output. December, 1921.... 71 22,885 107,596 106,421 24.050 
ae Sa November, 1920.... 71 21,730 + =119,290 ~—:121,749 19,271 
Bag paper mill stocks equal 7 days’ average output. December, 1920.... 71 19,271 121,583 «117,441 23,413 
Fine paper mill stocks equal 34 days’ average output. ick 
Tissue paper mill stocks equal 34 days’ average output. November, 1922.... 79 30,501 82,411 83,642 29,270 
: : k 0 ee December, 1922.... 79 29,270 86,186 81,241 34,215 
Hanging paper mill stocks equal 10 days’ average output. November, 1921.... 79 30.443 68.959 63,983 35.421 
ildin r mill stocks equal 8 days’ average output. December, 1921.... 79 35,421 70,309 67,390 38,340 
Felts and building pape “4 - oy November, 1920.... 79 18.611 82,557 79,071 22°97 
Miscellaneous paper mill stocks equal 29 days’ average output. December. 1920.... 79 22.097 73,467 72.479 23,085 
Total paper mill stocks of all grades equal 13 days’ average out- paperboard: 
put. November, 1922.... 174 46,958 177,028 175,000 48,986 
December, 1922.... 174 48,986 aalaae 171,060 46,926 
: November, 1921.... 174 49,069 148,564 144,228 53,405 
Loss of Production December. 1921.... 174 53,405 132.823 128,039  — $8'189 
. : ; ‘ ae Nov | 1929.. 34,207 07,87 02,13 39.9 
The idle machine time reported to the Commission for Decem- — os: ee 3008 Sees irons a3°seo 
ber, 1922, is shown by grades in the attached tabulation. Weaseleg: 
The number of machines includes only those machines for which November, 1922.... 97 45.813 69,876 72,993 42,969 
: . . : D ber, 1992.... 97 42,696 67,927 67,713 42,910 
idle time was reported during the month. It does not include the ae a. oF 49°626 61642 64386 46.882 
; i i ere cl own completely for the month. December, 1921.... 97 46,882 60,380 62,166 45,096 
machines in 28 mills that were closed dow orm teas = November, 1920... 97 18,360 60.159 $6,036 «22483 
The total number of machines may include duplications because December. 1920 97 22'483 48,463 39.254 31.692 


figures (which have heretofore 


been carriec in this report) as shown by the records of the Department of 
Commerce, are omitted from this issue of the Statistical Summary, for the 


reason that the import figures for October, 1922, are not yet available. 


The 


publication cf these statistics will he resumed as sson as the import figures 
are obtainable. 


Loss of Production 
MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1922 (WITH DECEMBER, 1921, FOR COMPARISON) 














Lack of Orders Repairs Other Reasons Total 
—_— SF ones —_ AF oo i 
Grade 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
News Print: . 
BOERS 6 wbdeynasesene pst senhens es 2 12 15 36 24 69 41 117 
ines _— PE A ge ne rk Bel a ci 403 1,957 2,329 2,324 2.464 4,611 5,196 8,892 
. Book Paper: 
: SERED. «eve vounsenedepdceecesecoes 4 115 24 30 37 105 65 250 
ar boos _... Sr tee ne tLe 612 20,310 1,329 1,447 1,566 6,495 3,507 28,252 
Paperboard: bs s 
EE eT re er rt ret Ts 85 210 91 58 73 117 249 385 
i $666 b Sau debe 6555600606000% 17,697 49,467 12,895 4,862 11,707 15,482 42,299 69,811 
Wi ing: 
i sn cc scbbavbeseencsobees ee 9 64 35 46 28 131 72 241 
Romber of, mgphines..--------osees-ro rrr a ae ee ae 
Bag: 
} f DD ccknvbiseeeedeeeenecsseeeps ‘cedece 8 18 7 12 20 20 35 
org hl "idle a PRU SD SESS SAAERESESSNSEDRDSEY ~~ BbS0S” 1,367 619 425 395 1,119 924 2,911 
Fine: 
vi OR cb k-o5 4 otidee dbs Os abet bar ee 63 89 41 62 24 106 128 257 
MES WME sess... .eccessocessecesss: 8,269 13,707 4,951 6,984 1,931 11,184 15,151 31,875 
Tissue: 
N eid tp cceb anne ehe aeabaes hae 35 28 50 63 12 51 94 142 
eT fens 207 censor eonentes ete ® 3,139 4,232 3,211 5,388 1,594 5,315 7,944 14,935 
Hanging: 
N PRS Bei CO oa dal eee 7 3 7 3 10 6 24 
er lone 7... Ci vesksWGreeweNedsatenaewhon.  lnknete 2,426 759 198 377 682 956 3,306 
Its ilding: 
~~ a eM. So sash cx avesnsvedsdseeven 14 26 15 g 4 24 33 58 
Ttel Boars 8lC. occ cccccsccesccvcccccccsceseses 3,196 4,864 695 1,266 372 2,112 4,261 8,236 
Other Grades: 
i (CDE... 566ssn aces oh voybs 00606045 14 50 18 31 14 49 46 130 
ee ee Tere ie ee 1,676 8,868 2,771 2,066 2,794 4,722 7,241 15,656 
Total ber of machines. .......ccccecceees 226 609 300 348 23 682 757 1,639 
T-tal ‘boars Riss chadeoceoabs ceecccveeces 36,359 117,715 32,529 27.712 27.365 61,597 96.253 207,024 
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New York Crade Jottings 


The Wood Pulp Trading Company, importer of wood pulp, of 
501 Fifth avenue, New York, announces an increase in its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 


* * * 





Herman W. Ahrens, formerly manager of the New York office 
of Daniel I, Murphy, dealer in paper mill supplies, of 200 Fifth 
avenue, is no longer connected with this concern. 

oS 2m 


The Domestic Mills Paper Company announces its removal to 
Terminal Stores, 629 West 27th street, between 11th avenue and 
North River. The telephone number of the new location is Chel- 
sea 7890. 

. 2 a 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, of 32 Bleecker street, New York, 
have just issued a price list and sheet showing stock on hand under 
date of February 1, 1923, and covering Warren's Standard Print- 
ing Papers. 

* * * 


Alarik Lundberg, chemist for Fraser Companies, -Edmunston, 
N. B., was among the New York visitors of the past week. He 
was married here and returned to Edmunston with his bride whom 
he met on her arrival from Sweden. 

* 7 ~ 


The Continental Paper and Bag Mills, of 16 East 40th street, 
New York, last week declared their regular quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent on both preferred and common stocks, payable on 
February 15 to stock of record February 8. 

+ * * 


John D. Johnson, trustee for the Gatti- McQuade Company, which 
was recently forced into bankruptcy, has sold the paper stock which 
remained in the company’s warehouse at the time of the proceed- 
ings to Kelley & Co., of Newark, N. J., for $66,250. 

a ae 


Miller Tompkins & Co., manufacturers of paper bags, whose 
seven-story loft building, located at 481-87 Washington street, New 
York, was demolished by fire on January 13, are temporarily con- 
ducting their business at 334 Spring street, New York. 

* * * 


Electro Bleaching Gas Company, manufacturers of liquid chlor- 
ine, of 18 East 41st street, New York, announces the advancement 
to general sales manager of S. Willard Jacobs, succeeding D. K. 
Bartlett, who resigned on January 1. Mr. Jacobs is a chemical 
engineer of extensive training and has supervised the installation of 
a number of chlorine plants in this country. 

“> 

The Luncheon and Exchange Club of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., will be inaugurated at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, next Wednesday, February 14. Membership 
is restricted to those belonging to the Association and no other 
expense is entailed aside from the $2 cover charge for the luncheon. 
A meeting to organize a Cotton Waste Division will be held imme- 
diately following next week’s luncheon, which will be served 
promptly at 1:00 p. m. 

* * 

Emanuel Salomon, recently vice-president of the American 
Woodpulp Corporation of 347 Madison avenue, New York, and 
formerly president of A. Salomon, Inc., has just organized and is 
president of a new concern known as the Emanuel Salomon Cor- 
poration, located at 300 Madison avenue, New York. Harry Ros- 
enberg is secretary of the corporation and H. Sher, treasurer. The 
company has a capital of $60,000 and will deal in waste paper, for- 
eign and-domestic wood pulp, rags and paper mill supplies. The 
phone number is Murray Hill. 10332. 





Carl H. Schorske, connected with Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
paper dealers of 32 Bleecker street, New York, for the past 2 
years, has resigned to become associated with the M. L. Macauley 
Company, of 30 East 42nd street, New York. In his new cop- 
nection Mr. Schorske will assist in handling the sales of the several 
mills which this firm represents. In his long period of service 
with Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, during which time he worked his 
way up from office boy to manager of the wrapping, cordage and 
specialties department, Mr. Schorske has made many friends among 
paper mills, distributors and consumers. 


* * * 


The Merriam Paper Company, of 150-156 Lafayette street, New 
York, announce under date of February 1, the admittance to mem- 
bership in that company of those heretofore associated in a junior 
capacity. The officers and directors of the company are now: 
Edward J. Merriam, president; Arthur R. Roe, vice-president; 
Charles T. Young, Jr., treasurer; John F. Peniston, Jr., secretary, 
and James D. Vanderbeek, auditor. In the announcement sent to 
the trade the company says: “Distribution of responsibility re- 
quires a more formal association, and these associates have become 
entitled to permanent recognition as factors of and part owners in 
this organization.” 

Pm 


Sir Frederick Becker, principal owner of Chicoutimi & Co., who 
arrived in New York last week on the Berengaria, of the Cunard 
Line, on his annual business trip and departed immediately for 
Canada, will sail for England this Saturday, February 10, While 
in New York, Sir Frederick said: “I think the price of news print 
paper will continue to rise as long as the newspapers of the United 
States and Canada continue their present rate of circulation. The 
maximum production of the present paper machinery has been 
reached and the plants of Canada are working at capacity output. 
It will only be a short time until the news print industry of the 
United States and Canada reaches the billion dollar mark.” 


* * * 


The following New York wood pulp importers have applied for 
membership in the National Association of Waste Material Deal- 
ers, Inc.: J. Anderstn & Co., 21 East 40th street; Ira L. Beebe & 
Co., 132 Nassau street; The Borregaard Company, Inc., 200 [l’ifth 
avenue; H. G. Craig & Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue; M. Gottesman 
& Co., 18 East 41st street; R. F. Hammond & Co., 342 Madison 
avenue; Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt avenue; 
Mead, Patton & Co., Inc., 342 Madison avenue; Nilsen, Lyon & Co., 
140 Nassau street; Perkins-Goodwin Company, 33 West 42nd 
street; Price & Pierce, Ltd., 17 East 42nd street; and E. M. Ser- 
geant Company, 131 Cedar street. Applications have also been 
received from the following New York merchants and paper stock 
dealers: Gatti Paper Stock Corporation, 200 Fifth avenue; Harry 
and Ben L. Gerofsky, 15-17 Greene street and the Emanuel Solo- 
mon Corporation, 300 Madison avenue. Fifty new members are to 


be elected by the Association at a special meeting to be held next 
Wednesday. 


R. E. Rudd Goes With Eaton-Dikeman Co. 


Lee, Mass., February 5, 1923—R. E. Rudd, formerly manager of 
sales for the National Envelope Company, of Philadelphia, and for 
several years advertising manager for the Standard Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va., has accepted a position with the Eaton-Dikeman 
Company, makers of Magnet, Columbian, Lenox, Arlington, Berk- 
shire Halftone, all well-known grades of blotting paper, and other 
absorbent specialties, as manager of sales. Mr. Rudd is well known 
among the wholesale paper dealers and stationers throughout the 
East. He is using this means of informing his many friends that 
he hopes to see them in person in the very near future. 
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PAPER MAKERS TWINE TUBE ROPE 
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The name “AMERICAN” as applied to cordage means “more value in every 


way.” Send for copy of our General Catalogue, Prices and samples. 
Address Department M. 


Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
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E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Beating Engine, Tub of Iron or Wood 
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Obituary 


John H. Affieck 


Horyoxe, Mass., February 5, 1923—John H. Affleck, president 
and treasurer of the Affleck Ruling and Stationery Company, died 
January 25 in Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Affleck was the son of Henry Affleck and was born in Eng- 
land in 1856. His father was a Scotchman by birth, coming down 
to England as a paper manufacturer. 

Mr. Affleck was a veteran Holyoker. The paper industry was 
his life work. He learned papermaking in his father’s mills at Guns 
Mills, England, and brought to this country and Holyoke a won- 
derful knowledge of the business in 1880. He began his work here 
with the old Chemical Paper Company, soon becoming superintendent 
of the mills. Twelve years later he went to the George C. Gill 
paper mill in the same capacity and remained there seven years. 
Since 1900 Mr. Affleck had been in business for himself. He estab- 
lished the Affleck Ruling and Stationery Company. He built a 
finely equipped plant on North Bridge street and by his energies 
and the large clientele he had built up in the trade developed a 
splendid business. 

Mr. Affleck was twice married. The first Mrs. Affleck was Clara 
Thomas, daughter of Henry and Jemima Thomas of Hereford, 
England. She died in Holyoke in 1908, leaving one daughter, Minnie 
Gertrude, now the wife of Charles H. Hastings, who is manager 
of the Affleck Ruling and Stationery Company. The Hastings have 
one daughter, Marion. In October, 1909, Mr. Affleck was married 
at Buffalo to Mrs. F. S. Brooks, nee Caroline Priscilla Wallace of 
Watertown, N. Y. This second marriage proved a most happy one. 

The remains were brought to Holyoke for burial. 





Henry Henningsen 


Orecon City, Ore., February 5, 1923.—Henry Henningsen, aged 
47 years, assistant superintendent of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company, died here recently. Mr. Henningsen was a native of 
Denmark, coming to this country with his parents when he was six 
years of age. He had resided in Oregon City for twenty-six years 
during which time he had been connected with the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Company. He is survived by his widow Mrs. Corrine 
Henningsen. 


News of the Chicago Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, February 5, 1923.—Inquiries and orders are being re- 
ceived by every division of the Chicago paper trade in a gratifying 
manner. Large orders are not as plentiful as is desired, but the 
aggregate of the individual order is good. Some large business, 
however, has been closed and mill representatives in this city state 
that plants as a rule are running to capacity. Paper merchants re- 
port a good business from printers, publishers and other consumers. 
Book papers are going well, with prices firm, since the recent ad- 
vance in coated book paper. Bonds and ledgers are active and 
prices are firm. 

The condition of the old paper stock market is greatly improved. 
Increased offerings by the mills have induced small dealers to take 
on an air of activity unknown for many months. As a result waste 
paper is being saved and sources that accumulate paper rapidly 
are disposing of their stock at the increased price. Mills are not 
as yet entirely satisfied with their stock on hand or enroute, and are 
continuing to offer prices that should bring added stimultis to the 
business. 

Although paper prices are firm, competition is keen and every 
member of the industry is working hard to secure his quota of 
the business that is available. : 

There is a more generous supply of woodsmen reported in the 


logging districts of Northern Wisconsin and the northern sectioy 
of Michigan. While this supply is not adequate to produce th 
logs desired by the lumber and pulp industries, still it lends ¢,. 
couragement to log producers and it is hoped that more workmey 
of this type will find their way to the lumber camps. 

Eddy Paper Company’s stock on the Chicago Stock Exchang 
is continuing active, going up in the past ten days from 24 to 3) 
points, and closing on Saturday at 2954. 





L. F. Supple Elected New York Manager 


Succeeding H. A. Earle as manager of the New York branch of 
the Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., of 265 Canal strect, New 
York, L. F. Supple, connected with this concern since July 1, 1918 
when he assumed charge of the envelope department, recently took 
up his new duties. His predecessor, Mr. Earle, resigned from the 
managerial position, which he has held for several years, to or- 
ganize a paper company of his own, to be called the Paper Supply 
Company. 

In an interview with a representative of the PAPER TRADE JourNat, 
Mr. Supple stated that the Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc., is 
now carrying large warehouse stocks and that efforts were being 
made to increase considerably the extent of this type of business. 

Mr. Supple’s acquaintance in the paper trade is a wide one. His 
first connection with the industry was prior to August 1, 1914, when 
he was associated with the Boston Envelope Company for a year 
and a half. Following this he served two years in the United States 
Navy as a junior grade lieutenant, stationed at the United States 
Naval Radio School at Cambridge, Mass. Before entering the paper 
industry Mr. Supple was expense statistician with a large Boston 
department store for a period of four years. 





Henry D. Mentzel & Co. In Larger Quarters 


Bartimcere, Md., February 5, 1923.—Henry D. Mentzel & Co, 
Inc., have removed from the premises which they have occupied at 
30-34 Light street for the past 15 years to 104 and 106 South Charles 
street, which they have bought and fitted up to meet the require- 
ments of their business. 

The new location is one block west of that formerly occupied 
and is in almost the exact center of the paper district. Considerably 
more floor space has been acquired, more conveniently arranged, and 
with greatly improved receiving and delivery facilities, there beinz 
a large yard in the rear, permitting teams to unload under cover 
on a. covered freight platform 

The buildings occupy a ground space of 35 x 88 feet, four stories 
and basement, and are of brick construction. Room for further 
expansion, should it ever be needed, may be had by building over 
the rear yard, which fronts on Uhler street, thereby adding about 
50 per cent to the available floor space. 


McLaurin-Jones Co. Booklet 


A neatly compiled sample booklet illustrating the various grades 
and colors of Ideal Guaranteed Flat gummed papers, manufactured 
by the McLaurin-Jones Company, of Brookfield, Mass., was sent to 
the trade last week. The assortment of gummed papers included 
in the booklet represent the regular grades carried in stock for 
prompt delivery. The ensemble is attractively arranged and should 
prove of interest to those contemplating the purchase of this type 
of paper. 


H. R. Lewis Goes With Adams Bag Co. 


Stockport, N. Y., February 5, 1923—-H. Raymond Lewis, form- 
erly superintendent of the Van De Carr Paper Company, Stockport, 
N. Y., became connected with the Adams Bag Company., Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, on February 1 as superintendent of its paper mill. 
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Let Them Drink 
to your 
business health in cups you sell 


each drink a cup—each cup a sale for 
you and at lowest cost of any cup on the 
market. 


At such prices SALES RESISTANCE 
IS NEGLIGIBLE and our direct ad- 
vertising assistance in your city will get 
immediate results as it is now doing in 
many cities. 


Burt’s Paper Drinking Cups are made of 
fine white paper, without wax to make 
drinks taste, and are reinforced so hold- 
ers are not necessary. They are kept 
under glass and cannot be wasted or 
soiled before use. 


Cups retail at one fourth cent—dis- 
pensers at five dollars. 


F. N. Burt Company, Ltd. 


Paper Cup Division 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WOOD’S MACHINE 


Distinctive performance and intensified confidence in this machine as a Pulp Thickener, Save-Alll, - 
Washer or Water Filter insure success in its building. 


On the market but a few years, our installations number more than Eighty-five. Twenty-nine sold 
the past year. 

SIMPLICITY, in cylinder and 
vat construction, operation au- 
tomatic, and without couch roll, 
doctor or any complicated mov- 
ing parts. 

DEPENDABILITY, in_ its 
simple revolving cylinder only, 
with nothing to get out of order, 
requiring little attention, and 
having a patented principle of 
maintaining wires always clean, 
insuring continuous performance. 

PRODUCTIVENESS, _ enor- 
mous, through clean wires, large 
screening surface, patented unique 
method of discharge and freedom 
from shut-downs. 

DURABILITY, by rigid con- 
struction, ample bearing surfaces, 
nothing to injure wires and high- 
est grade materials. 

All these enhance its value and 
involve upon you the duty of in- 
vestigation. 


Furnished in three sizes with either sprocket or pulley drives. 


MADE BY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE . WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Try our Split Cams for your Flat Screens 
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Government Boers Not Need Aiill 


The report to Congress of Public Printer George H. Carter, 
printed at considerable length elsewhere in this issue, makes inter- 
esting reading. and his suggestions in most respects are sound and 
may doubtless be followed with considerable benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The old idea of a Government-owned pulp and paper mill, how- 
ever, that is resurrected by Mr. Carter, has been so frequently re- 
jected, after mature consideration, that it may almost certainly be 
assumed that the suggestion on this occasion will not be likely to 
receive any more favorable consideration than it has in the past. It 
is certainly to be hoped, at any rate, that the Government will have 
nothing to do with any such experiment, which experienced paper 
men have always believed cannot result in anything but a foolish 
waste of a large amount of money that might much better be put 
to more useful purposes. 

While it is true that some of the large newspapers at present own 
their own pulp and paper plants, it is'a matter of well-known his- 
tory that some of them have in the past engaged in ventures of this 
kind, and after wasting great sums of money have come to the con- 
clusion that it is more profitable and satisfactory in every respect 
to allow the men who have spent years in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to make their news print for them. The unusual situation 
brought about during the war especially induced a number of pub- 
lishers to become interested in ventures of this kind, but with the 
return to normal conditions, there are increasing reports that some 
of them at least wish that they were out of the paper business: 

It may be true, as Mr. Carter states, that the Government Print- 
ing Office is satisfactorily making some of the materials for its own 
use, but the manufacture of pulp and paper is a vastly more ex- 
pensive and intricate proposition than the manufacture of the ma- 
terials mentioned, and the PAper TRADE JouRNAL believes that this 
fact would soon be experienced if the Government attempted to go 
into the business of making paper. 

Mr. Carter’s statement that the laboratories have proven already 
that suitable printing papers can be made from corn and cotton 
stalks, flax and cereal straw, wild and cultivated grasses, and other 
waste fibers, is true, but it must be remembered that it is an alto- 
gether different proposition to make paper from such materials prof- 
itably on a commercial scale. Paper men have experienced that it 
is a foolish and costly business to rush into the manufacture of 
paper from untried raw materials until they are pretty certain of 
their ground. In the course of time private enterprise may be de- 
pended upon to make use of such materials for papermaking, if 
there is a fair chance of success, and in the meantime it does not 
seem sensible for the Government to rush into a comparatively un- 
tried business just because the people’s money is éasily available for 
trying out pet schemes that pretty obviously, in the minds of ex- 
periénced paper men, cannot be successfully carried ‘out. 


In addition to the fact that previous experience by outside jn- 
terests in endeavoring to start and operate pulp and paper mills, 
cannot lend much encouragement to Mr. Carter’s proposition, it 
would seem to most persons that the Federal Government has a 
difficult proposition on its hands already, and that it might more 
profitably, and. with more satisfaction to citizens generally, dey vote 
its attention to doing better in the business in which it already js 
engaged in place of loading additional burdens upon its machinery 
which seems already to be greatly overburdened. 

The Parer Trade JourRNAL hopes that no Congressman will be 
influenced by Mr. Carter’s report to introduce a bill for a Govern- 
ment-owned pulp and paper mill along the lines suggested by \tr. 


Carter, because it is not likely to prove a successful experiment. 


iustruction in Paper Making 


Judging from letters that are constantly réaching the office of 
the Paper Trape JourNat considerable confusion exists even 
among representative manufacturers regarding the opportunities 
for instruction in the manufacture of pulp and paper. In order to 
clear up the situation it seems timely to mention that there are but 
two institutions in the United States or Canada which provide 
courses in pulp and paper. These are the University of Maine 
Pulp and Paper School at Orono, Me., and the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y. In both of these insti- 
tutions courses in pulp and paper covering a number of years are 
provided. 

The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry for 
the past four years has been giving considerable attention to the 
education of paper mill operatives under a joint Educational Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Canadian Pulp and Paper Assv- 
ciation. The first step in the problem was found to be fhe neces- 
sity for a set of test books on pulp and paper manufacture, which 
was undertaken. This set is now im course of preparation and, at 
the present time, the first three volumes of the set of five, havi 
been issued. The first two volumes deal with fundamental mathe- 
matics and the elementary sciences in their relation to pulp and 
paper manufacture. 

It was considered necessary to include these subjects as it was 
early decided that a logical development would be the establish 
ment of correspondence courses. 

Last year courses were arranged for in three different ways 
Two of these courses are available to anyone at any place; that 
provided by the Institute of Industrial and Domestic Arts, Garden 
vale, Quebec, and that by the Extension Division of the Universit) 
of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis, 

As a preliminary to vocational education in a plant, it has been 
found valuable to arrange for the co-operation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., together 
with the State Board for Vocational Education where the plant is 
located. During the past year, a number of the most progressive 
plants in the country have put on these foremanship training con 
ferences to their expressed satisfaction. Prominent among these 
are the Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C.; Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Me.; and a number of others. 

The problem of training operatives is one which has been felt 
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by most of the paper companies and those which apparently have 
glved it most satisfactorily have followed the plans adopted by 
the concerns mentioned. 

Any paper manufacturers who are interested in taking up any 
of these plans may be assured of helpful co-operation by applying to 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and its 
Vocational Education Committee. 


Dr. Baker Opens Tour of South and West 
(Frrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Ricumonp, Va., February 7, 1923.—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association, today 
opened a tour of the papermaking districts of the south and west by 
an address before the Virginia manufacturers at the Jefferson Hotel. 

He devoted his talk to a review of the work of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, and made public a notable list of accomplish- 
ments of the association during the year just closed. In addition 
he gave the papermakers of the south some of the types of direct 
service rendered the industry by the association, making in all a 
most effective presentation of the activities of this organization, the 
central body in New York of the pulp and paper industry of the 
United States. 

Calling the association’s major achievements of the year its “For- 
ward Steps,” he listed them as follows: 

Closed successful campaign for a protective paper tariff. 

Assisted pulp manufacturers in reorganization for more effective 
service. 

Organized monthly service on general market conditions for paper 
manufacturers. 

Distributed detailed and indicative coal statistics during critical 
period of the coal strike. 

After two years’ effort finally arranged for a Paper Industries 
Exposition for April, 1923. 

Organized campaign to bring out larger supplies of waste paper 
to meet the emergency shortage. 

Co-operated with merchants and publishers in effort to secure 
reduction of second-class postal rates. 

Co-operated with the coated paper manufacturers in reducing the 
duty and increasing the supply of casein. 

Secured more accurate knowledge of foreign pulp and paper con- 
ditions by personal study in northern Europe. 

Two large general meetings held in New York and Chicago, with 
luncheon meetings in different papermaking sections. 

Through the Woodlands Section furnished detailed information 
on woods’ operation problems and reported regularly on pulpwood 
conditions. 

Assisted such of the smaller associations as Gummed, Glazed and 
Fancy, and Cardboard by bringing them together under one sec- 
retary. 

Perfected a closer co-ordination of the activities of the several 
associations of the industry to improve direct service to manufac- 
turers. 

Established contact with the banking interests of the country to 
facilitate their use of accurate information as to the paper industry. 

Brought about closer contact with Washington through more 
effective co-operation with the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Treasury Department and other Government bureaus. 

The direct and continuous service of the association to its mem- 
bership was partially listed as follows: 

Kept members informed as-to legal decisions affecting trade asso- 
ciation activities. 

Reported repeatedly to members upon the industrial, railroad, 
labor and transport situations. 

Followed and opposed harmful legislation proposed both at Wash- 
ington and in states where paper mill centers are located. 

Represented the industry in activities of the National Industrial 


secretary 


Conference Board, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
in contacts with the National Foreign Trade Council, and other 
national associations. 

As an educational activity co-operated closely with governmental 
and other agencies working for comprehensive forest policies, and 
right legislation by the federal government and the states to secure 
continuous forest production. 

Co-operated with the customs officials of the Port of New York 
in preventing entrance of paper wrongly. classified and valued. Made 
strenuous efforts to prevent dumping of paper from foreign countries. 

Kept members in New York City and in the several states in- 
formed as to local matters and meetings of interest. Members were 
asked to represent the association in numerous conventions and gath- 
erings where matter of interest to the paper industry were being 
discussed. ; 

Dr. Baker then discussed Scandinavian conditions, comparing the 
situation there with the conditions in America, and pointed out the 
need for American development of export trade if this country is 
to have its proper and suitable place in the pulp and paper industry 
of the world. 


Sixty Students in Extension Pulp Courses 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Mapison, Wis., January 29, 1923.—Sixty students are enrolled in 
the extension courses in pulp making being conducted by the Forest 
Products laboratory in co-operation with the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Thirty-nine are members of a study class organized in the three 
Wisconsin cities, Nekoosa, Port Edwards and Wisconsin Rapids. 
The class meets weekly and discusses the current assignment under 
the direction of a representative of the university. The written 
work is completed by the men after the class hour and papers are 
forwarded to the extension division. They are graded by members 
of the laboratory staff. 

Ten of the remaining 21 enrolled are residents of Wisconsin. 
Three live in New York State, two in Illinois, two in Minnesota 
and one each in Ohio, Indiana, California and Maryland. 

The occupations of the students as indicated on the enrollment 
blanks follow: 

Six executives (including one assistant manager and five super- 
intendents), four foremen, one chemist, one draftsman, 13 machine 
tenders and helpers, seven cooks, four truckers and roll pluggers, 
two oilers, three plant engineers, two clerks, four salesmen, one 
editor and 12 unclassified. 


Report Shows Increased Imports 
The Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States this week issued a comprehensive report 
entitled “Our World Trade,” in which are included many interesting 
statistics relating to the value and volume of the exports and im- 
ports of paper, pulp and paper stock between the United States 
and foreign markets, and presenting an enlightening view on 


current market conditions. In a quantity comparison of ninety-one © 
chief imports into the United States; pulpwood is shown to have 
ranked fourth in 1922 with a volume considerably over three billion 
pounds, a decrease of 15.7 per cent under 1921’s imports. Wood 
pulp, on the other hand, with approximately half this volume, ranked 
next in importance, showing an increase over 1921 amounting to 
121.5 per cent, while printing paper, boasting imports of nearly a 
billion and a half pounds, registered an increase of 27 per cent 
over the preceding year, ranking as the seventh most important 
commodity brought to this country from overseas. Paper stock, 
excepting wool rags and wood pulp, enhanced over 125.4 per cent 
over 1921 importations and wrapping paper showed by far the 
greatest individual advance, incoming shipments increasing to the 
extent of 448.2 per cent. 
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The paper manufacturer does not appear, in general, to have come 
to a full realization of the advisability of undertaking the investiga- 
tion of problems in the application of color to paper in his own 
laboratory. He has been accustomed to rely upon the free tech- 
nical service of the dye manufacturer. It is obvious, however, that 
the latter may be expected to serve the interests of the paper trade 
only in such degree as may promote his own economic advantage 
and, in point of fact, his technical service has definite limitations. 
He has no adequate incentive for undertaking research of a funda- 
mental character in color application and can devote only superficial 
attention to the manifold problems of the individual paper manu- 
facturer which the variety of the raw materials employed and of 
the types of products manufactured, together with the variations 
in conditions encountered in different mills, combine to render ex- 
tremely diverse. 

The paper manufacturer, on the other hand, lias better facilities 
available for the investigation of the practical aspects of possible 
modifications in coloring practice and his efforts will be the more 
effective because he will be able to restrict the scope of his research 
within a comparatively limited field in color application wherein his 
immediate interests are confined. He will derive a direct profit, 
moreover, from any improvement which may be effected. 


Understanding of Color Deposition 


Although it may often prove possible for the paper chemist to 
discover measures which will improve the application of color to 
his products by means of empirical experimentaticn, it is self-evident 
that the progress of his investigations will be the more rapid and 
the measure of success the more complete, in proportion 
to his understanding of the nature and mechanism of the color 
deposition. He will find but little definite information avail- 
able from any source respecting a variety of questions which are 
fundamental to a clear definition of the problems confronting him. 
It should be of vital interest to him to make any contribution pos- 
sible to a more complete understanding of the essential factors 
which influence the coloring of paper in the beater. 

In the case of the beater dyeing of sized papers with direct dyes, 
it is held by the writer that the essential character of the problem 
has been established.* The direct dyes are absorbed as such by 
paper materials, but the degree of such absorption in the beater is 


*J. Ind. Eng. Chem. Vol. 14, No. 10, p. 958. Oct. 1922. 
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decidedly incomplete. They are also almost completely precipitated 
even at beater dilutions (in the absence of alkaline conditions) by 
metallic salts and the precipitated color lakes exhibit a marked 
affinity for the stock. In the customary mill practice each factor 
contributes to the total color effect, a partial absorption of dye 
being followed by a precipitation of residual dye in lake form upon 
the addition of the alum. From the point of view of percentage 
color retention the dyeings ordinarily obtained leave little to be 
desired, but the dyeing operation is often decidedly ineffective, 
nevertheless, since no adequate provision is made for obtaining the 
color deposit in the most advantageous form. 

With ground wood it is advisable to effect the complete color 
retention in the form of the lakes, while with other paper materials 
in general the strongest and brightest dyeings are obtained by re- 
sorting to lake precipitation only after every means has been em- 
ployed to effect the maximum degree of absorption of the dye pos- 
sible. It is further advantageous to utilize the salts of such metals 
as give color lakes of the most desirable characteristics in obtaining 
such measure of lake precipitation as may be desired or as may be 
unavoidable. The lakes given by the majority of direct dyes with 
alum are decidedly inferior to the lakes which may be obtained with 
the salts of various other metals. 


Testing Validity of Principles 


The paper chemist will find little difficulty in testing the validity 
of these general principles of coloring sized papers with direct dyes 
as applied to the dyes and materials which he employs. The 
problem of determining upon optimum dyeing provisions will be 
seen, in the majority of instances, to necessitate a study of two 
factors which may be investigated independently. It is necessary 
to establish what provisions, practicable in beater operation, will 
insure a maximum absorption of dye and to determine, further, the 
relative characteristics of different metallic lakes of the dyes. It 
should be emphasized that optimum dyeing provisions in the instance 
of a given dye upon a given stock are by no means necessarily the 
best in the instance of other dyes upon that stock or of the same dye 
upon other paper materials. 

In the beater coloring of unbleached stocks with basic dyes it is 
not usually found difficult to effect a satisfactory retention of color. 
Such materials contain “impurities” of an acid character which be- 
have essentially as mordants for the basic dyes and exert so pre- 
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ponderant an influence on the dyeing that variations in beater prac- 
tice are of only secondary consequence. 


Influence of Sizing Materials 


The effective coloring of bleached materials in the beater with 
the majority of basic dyes, in any except light dyeings, is, on the 
other hand, a matter of considerable difficulty and the percentage 
color retention in the usual practice is seldom satisfactory. It 
would appear that a surface absorption of a portion of the dye 
occurs, probably in the form of color base, followed, upon the addi- 
tion of the size, by a conversion of absorbed dye into dye resinate, 
together with a further partial precipitation of residual dye from 
the liquor in the latter form. The results obtained are influenced 
in a decided degree by the amounts of sizing materials and other 
chemicals employed and particularly by the order of their addition 
to the beater. Further investigation is required before there can be 
any adequate conception of the mechanism of the dyeing operation. 


With the acid dyes the direct absorption of color by the stock “ 


in the beater is a factor of negligible importance. The dyes give 
insoluble lakes with alum, but the precipitation is usually decidedly 
incomplete and the retention of precipitated color by the stock im- 
perfect. It seems probable that basic compounds of aluminum, 
which may be formed in the beater, may be made to play a role of 
importance in improving the degree of color precipitation and re- 
tention, serving, in some measure, to mordant the dye directly to 
the stock. There can be little question but that the beater coloring 
of paper with acid dyes in general is open to considerable improve- 
ment and effective modifications in practice would find a wide and 
important application. 

It would be possible to emphasize further the necessity of obtain- 
ing more definite knowledge of various individual factors which 
influence the behavior of dyes in the beater and modify the character 
of the dyeing by extended reference to a great variety of aspects 
of coloring paper with which the manufacturer is concerned. The 
radical disagreement which is prevalent in opinion respecting even 
the essential principles of coloring operation is sufficient evidence, 
in itself, that the phenomena are often more complex than might 
appear and are but imperfectly understood. 


Quantitative Estimation of Dyes 


In any such investigation suitable methods for the quantitative 
estimation of dyes are a primary necessity. The volumetric methods 
involving reduction by means of titanous chloride and titration with 
selected dyes of opposite type to an end point which may be ob- 
served visually or ascertained more accurately by means of con- 
ductivity measurements have wide applicability and often prove 
very satisfactory. The evaluation of the dye by gravimetric 
methods, by practical dye tests, by colorimetric comparison and by 
the spectrophotometer may also be found of service. The spec- 
trophotometer may sometimes also afford significant information 
respecting the behavior of dyes which would otherwise escape de- 
tection. It should be noted that the utility of any method employed 
may be impaired by various circumstances and that it is always 
advisable to check the substantial accuracy of the results obtained 
by means of a second and independent method. 

It might be thought unnecessary to point out that the amount of 
residual dye in the dye liquor at the conclusion of dyeing experi- 
ments does not afford a reliable basis for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the dyeing were it not for the fact various investigators have made 
that assumption. Variable and often appreciable amounts of dye 
may be precipitated in such form as to escape retention on the 
paper machine and the color retained by the sheet may be present 
in a variety of forms in which its tinctorial value may vary greatly. 
The effectiveness of any paper dyeing must be rated on the basis 
of the dyed sheet. 

Attention may be directed, in conclusion, to the advisability of 
investigations by the paper chemist in the field of organic pigments 
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which will have particular suitability for application in tinting 
white and colored papers of the best grades. A considerable 
variety of such products may be manufactured from dyes or inter- 
mediates which are on the market and the processes involved are 
often of a very simple character necessitating little or no equipment 
which is not already, or may not readily be made, available. |r 
seems entirely feasible and economically advantageous for any paper 
manufacturer whose consumption of such pigments would be con- 
siderabie to undertake the development of products which would 
prove better suited to his individual requirements than any which 
he might be able to obtain from the color manufacturers 


The Paper Industry in Finland 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 7, 1922.—The total production 
capacity of the Finnish mills now amounts to about 300,000 
tons of paper yearly, which is not a great quantity compara- 
tively, but with present equipment greater production is not 
possible, according to a report received by the Paper Division 
of the Department of Commerce from Helsingfors, Finland. 

The total number of paper producing machines in Finland 
at present is 71, of which 8 are of the so-called Yankee type, 
17 such as make book printing paper, and the remaining 46 
either of the common open type or combined open-Yanke: 
models. The greater number of these machines are old and 
some of them antiquated, in addition to which most of them 
were procured with a view to marketing the products in Russia, 
where the trade preferences were somewhat different than in 
the western European countries. . 

After the war, when trade relations with Russia had been 
severed and Finnish exporters were obliged to seek markets 
elsewhere for the sale of their paper, the machines were altered 
so as to make them capable of producing varieties and quali- 
ties of paper required in their new fields. In order to increase 
production, however, the paper mills will be obliged to secure 
modern and efficient machinery, enlarge the factory buildings, 
and improve the power plants. Increased production would 
further involve better facilities for procuring raw materials 
and improved transport facilities in the way of harbors and 
railroads in order to efficiently handle export traffic. 





Permanent Forestry Police for Canada 


MonTrEAL, Que., February 5, 1923—The Quebec Forest Protec- 
tive Association is considering a plan for the establishment of a 
trained and uniformed body of permanent Forestry Police, organ- 
ized on semi-military lines and invested with wide powers. If the 
plan find sufficient support, it will be submitted to the Provincial 
Government for its co-operation. Hon. Honore Mercier, Minister 
of Lands and Forests, is said to be favorably inclined towards the 
idea, as are a number of the leading pulp and paper men, who 
declare that radical steps must be taken to reduce forest mortality 
The proposed force would be under the Provincial Government, but 
administered by a commission, the members of which would be 
appointed by joint action of the pulp, paper and lumber interest: 
and the Government. The skeleton plan of the force consists of 
450 permanent men and 850 temporary police. A similar system 
has of late years been in force on the Pacific Coast, originating in 
California, and is credited with having achieved practical results 
in impressing people into strict observance of “safety first” rules 
in the forest. 


T. A. P. P. I. Convention April 9-13 


The annual convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 9-13. 
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PAPER RESEARCH LITERATURE, VII (Revised) 


A List of Contributions by Members of the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 1910 
December 31, 1922'—Contribution No. 38 


Comritep BY F, A. Curtis, in Cuarce or Paper SecTION, BUREAU oF STANDARDS, AND C, J. West, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ABSTRACTS 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION oF THE PuLp AND Paper INDUSTRY. 


Introduction 


The work of the Bureau of Standards on Paper has gradually 
developed from a study of paper for governmental use to an 
investigation of the quality of paper, the uniformity of paper 


and the factors that influence quality and uniformity. It has 
been necessary to study methods of testing paper and, in many 
cases, to develop new methods. During the last ten years, 
the equipment has been enlarged from time to time, larger 
quarters have become available and the personnel has been 
increased. At the present time, the work on paper has been 


arranged into four groups: Physical testing, chemical testing, 
microscopical and photomicroscopical investigation, and manu- 


facture of paper. In each of the first three groups, standard 
methods for routine testing have been developed while new 
methods are constantly being studied and developed. The 
paper manufacturing equipment is of the semi-commercial type 


and is complete for investigating all raw materials except wood. 

In the past, close cooperation has been maintained with 
technical committees of the Paper Industry and the data col- 
lected by research have been placed at the disposal of the 
industry through trade periodicals. For this reason, most of 
the results of work on paper obtained by the Bureau of 
Standards appear in such magazines, rather than as pamphlets 
and circulars issued by the government. However, the wide 
distribution of these periodicals makes available these articles. 
There is in addition, a considerable amount of data which has 
not been published. 

Copies of any publications issued through the Government 
Printing Office, may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at the prices named. Articles 
appearing since January 1, 1922, and photostat copies of earlier 
articles may be secured from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Abstracts and Bibliography, TAPPI, 1701 Massachusetts 
avenue, Washington, D. C. The charge for photostat articles 
will depend upon their length, the rate being 25 cents per page. 


Government Publications 
Bureau of Standards. 


Composition, properties and testing of printing inks. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1915. 10 cents. 
35 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 53). 

A circular of general information on the subject of 
printing inks. The composition of some of the more com- 
mon types of ink is given, together with a brief description 

of the constituents which are usually present. The processes 
in use for the manufacture of printing inks are described, the 
requisites for a good ink are discussed, and tests are given 
ior determining the quality of an ink. The circular also includes 
an abstract of the procedure for the analysis of printing inks 
already published by the Bureau. 


Bureau of Standards. 


Inks—Their composition, manufacture and methods of 
testing. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1920. 


? This list first appeared in the Parer Trape Journat, vol. 71, No. 19, 
pp. 48, 50 (Nov. 4, 1920) as Contribution No. 18 of the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy, The marked interest in the work of the Bureau of Standards makes 
it desirable to issue this revision. Contribution No. 37 of the Committee was 

American and Foreign Paper Trade Periodicals” by Fred C. Clark and Clar- 
ence J. West, Parer Trape Journat, vol. 76. No. 4, (1923). 


5 cents. 24 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular 
No. 95). 

This is a circular of general information on the subject 
of inks. Composition and manufacture are discussed only 
briefly, but the methods of testing which are in use at 
the Bureau of Standards are given in sufficient detail to 
enable any chemist to use them. 


Bureau of Standards. 

Materials for the Household. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. 25 cents. 259 pp. (U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, Circular No. 70). 

Pp. 163-174 contain a popular description of paper, its 
manufacture, uses, purchasing of paper, and how to pre- 
vent deterioration. 


Bureau of Standards. 

Publications of the Bureau of Standards. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 6th Edition 1922. 182 pp. 
(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circiilar No. 24). 

Gives titles of all five series—scientific papers, technologic 
papers, circulars, handbooks, and miscellaneous publica- 
tions. List is numerically arranged in each series and 
each title is accompanied by a descriptive abstract. An 
index facilitates reference to publications on specific sub- 
jects. 


Bureau of Standards. 

Specifications for lime for use in cooking rags. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1920. 5 pp. (U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Circular No. 96). 

Discussion of quality, composition, packing and mark- 
ing of quicklime and hydrated lime, and methods of sampl- 
ing and testing. 


Bureau of Standards. 
Specifications of the transparency of paper and tracing 


cloth. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
5 cents. 8 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Circular 
No. 63). 


The circular states definitely the form of the specifica- 
tion, explains its significance, describes the apparatus and 
method of test and gives general information and instruc- 
tions to applicants for tests in terms of this specification. 


Bureau of Standards. . 

The testing of materials. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1913. 89 pp: (U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Circular No. 45). 

Brief description of the tests made on paper, pp. 59-62. 


Bureau of Standards. 

The testing of paper. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1921. 10 cents. 37 pp. 18 fig. (U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Circular No. 107). 

This circular contains information relating to the methods 
of testing and the apparatus employed in the paper labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Standards for the routine testing 
of paper. The purpose of such tests and the development 
of methods of testing is touched upon and suggestions 
are given as to the methods of developing specifications. 
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The testing of paper is divided into: Physical, chemical 
and microscopical. Under each group, the various standard 
methods are given in detail with photographs of apparatus 
employed. No attempt is made to interpret results of 
tests. Changes in temperature and humidity affect the 
physical qualities of paper and for this reason a constant- 
temperature and humidity room has been installed. Chemi- 
cal testing is concerned with the determination of the 
amount and kind of filler or loading materials used and 
the amount and kind of sizing in the paper. To determine 
the kinds of fibrous materials out of which a sheet of 
paper is made, certain stains are used to color the fibers 
on a microscopical slide. The procedure is given and sug- 
gestions are made as to the value of photomicrographs. 


Houston, P. L., and Miller, D. R. 


A study of commercial dial micrometers for measuring 
the thickness of paper. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922. 10 cents. 28 pp. (U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Technologic Papers, No. 226). 

Disputes between the manufacturers and users with 
regard to the thickness of paper can usually be traced to 
a difference in readings of the instrument used to measure 
the thickness. To determine the magnitude of the differ- 
ence that may result in the use of the types of dial microm- 
eters commonly employed to measure paper, a number of 
instruments were calibrated against steel gages and used 
to measure the thickness of several grades of paper. The 
micrometers were studied to ascertain the causes of the 
different readings on the same paper. The instruments 
were found to differ in form and area of contact, contact 
pressure and in the amount of friction in the mechanism. 
To determine the effect of contact area and pressure, tests 
in measuring paper were made on commercial papers using 
contacts of different area and with varying contact pres- 
sures. These tests showed that the paper yielded to a 
greater extent with increase of pressure when the contact 
was large than when small. Under the same pressure per 
square inch, but different contact areas, different readings 
of thickness were obtained. The mechanisms of the instru- 
ments were studied to determine the effect of the various 
designs on the contact pressure, the variation in contact 
pressure and the accuracy and variance of the instruments. 

Specifications are given for a standard instrument. From 
a study of the mechanisms of instruments and the results 
of this investigation, it is felt that two or more types 
of the mechanisms studied can be used in instruments that 
will meet the specifications. The paper also contains speci- 
fications for a standard procedure to determine the mean 
thickness of a sample of paper. 


Houston, P. L. 


A preliminary study of tearing instruments and tearing 
test methods for paper testing. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1921. 5 cents. 18 pp. (U.S. Bureau of 
Standards, Technologic Papers No. 194). 

A study is made of the relative effect of different sizes 
of test samples on the tearing strength of paper. Data 
are reported to show that the larger the test sample the 
greater are the values of tearing strength. The reason for 
this is brought out as fabric assistance, which is of con- 
siderable importance in the textile industry. Since better 
comparative results are obtained by tearing paper in the 
machine direction it would seem that all tearing tests 
should be made in this direction. 


Houston, P. L. 


A study of test methods for the purpose of developing 
standard specifications for paper bags for cement and lime. 


rT 


Washington: Government Printing Office, 1921. 5 cents, 


19 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers 
No. 187). 


In addition to the regular tests for paper, a special test 
is developed for giving numerically the stresses and strains 
that the paper of these bags undergo in service. This is 
called the resiliency or endurance test. A service test is 
given to determine the breaking strength of the paper when 
the bags are filled and dropped. Another service test is 
developed for determining the strength of the adhesive used 
in these bags. Special consideration is given the choice 
of best bags, as determined from these tests, in determining 
the characteristics of a good quality bag and specifications 
are drawn up accordingly. 


Lofton, R. E., and Merritt, M. F. 


Method of differentiating and estimating unbleached sul- 
phite and sulphate pulps in paper. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1921. 5 cents. 18 pp. (U.S. Bureau 
of Standards, Technologic Papers No. 189). Also in 
Technical Association Papers 3, No. 1, 1-7 (1920). 


The paper contains a concise review of the methods that 
have been recommended from time to time for distinguish- 
ing between unbleached sulphite and sulphate pulps. itt 
gives the procedure followed in developing a new and 
comparatively rapid method for distinguishing between 
these pulps and also gives some of the more important 
experiments carried out with various stains during this 
investigation. The method of preparing a new stain and 
method of procedure for differentiating between unbleached 
sulphite and sulphate fibers is described in detail and tables 
showing the results of quantitative microscopical analysis 
of mixtures of these fibers stained by the new method are 
given. The stain consists of a mixture of 2 grams mala- 
chite green and 1 gram basic fuchsine, each in 100 ce. 
water. The stain should not be used for more than a few 
hours after being compounded. 


Lofton, R. E. 


The photomicrography of paper fibers. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1922. 5 cents. 22 pp. (U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers, No. 217). 

Description of some of the more important factors in the 


photomicrography of vegetable fibers, especially those used’ 


in the paper industry. As regards illumination it is shown 
that the carbon arc can be advantageously replaced by an 
incandescent stereopticon lamp. The working qualities of 
most objectives may be greatly improved by the use of 
proper light filters. Three types of light filters, with gen- 
eral directions for preparing them, are discussed. Where 
an object lying in different planes is to be photographed, 
an objective of comparatively long focal length will give 
better results than one of shorter local length; this arrange- 
ment will require a longer bellows extension. Suggestions 
as to the best type of photographic plate to use for photo- 
micrographic work are given. Staining and preparing the 
material to be photographed are discussed and the valuc 
of photographs for permanent records and in the study 
and control of materials and mill processes is pointed out. 


Priest, I. G. 


An examination of the Munsell Color System. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1920. 10 cents. 33 pp. 
(U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers No. 167). 

This report includes a discussion of the Munsell valuc 
scale and recommendations on the improvement of th: 


system and its establishment upon a more secure founda- 
tion. 
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Smith, W. H. 

Recovery of paraffin and paper stock from waste paraffin 
paper. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1916. 
4 pp. (U. S. Bureau of Standards, Technologic Papers 
No. 87). 

In order to recover the paraffin and paper stock in 
waste paraffin paper, a process is described utilizing a 
vertical steam boiler, tanks for receiving the paraffin, and 

The waste is pulped with exhaust steam. The 
wax rises to the surface and the paper stock settles in the 
boiler. In the beater the stock is treated with an alkaline 
solution in hot water to remove ink. The residual wax is 
collected on a metal cylinder, internally water chilled, and 
partly submerged in the hot water of the beater. Paper 
prepared from the recovered stock was free from wax and 
entirely satisfactory. Practically all of the paper stock is 
recovered, but about 10 per cent of the paraffin is lost. 

Smith, W. H. 

Studies on paper pulps. Washington: 
Printing Office, 1917. 5 cents. 13 pp. 
Standards, Technologic Papers No. 88). 
No. 8, 11-16 (May 2, 1917). 

Samples of paper pulps, each representing a different 
method of preparation and with one exception of American 
manufacture, have been examined to determine their chemi- 
cal properties. These consist of the amount of ash, cellu- 
lose, and methoxyl, the yield of furfural and methylfurfural, 
and the copper number. Using the same pulps, the loss 
in weight produced by reagents. causing oxidation and 
hydrolysis and the increase in weight when nitrated have 
been determined. The effects of sunlight, temperature, 
and ozonized air on the chemical constants obtained with 
ground wood have been ascertained. 


a beater. 


Government 
(U. S. Bureau of 
Also in Paper 20, 


Articles in Trade Periodicals 
Carson, F. T. 

The determination of sizing quality. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 14, 43-49 (Apr. 6, 1922); Paper 
Makers’ Monthly J. 60, No. 5, 165-167 (May, 1922); C. A. 
16, 3205. 

\ brief resumé is made of test methods in common use 
with data showing the lack of agreement among those 
methods. Okell’s electrolytic method is discussed at some 
length, a relation for the resistance within the sheet being 
derived and a method indicated for the conversion of data 
to a sheet of common thickness. The adaptability of 
the apparatus to research work on the whole problem of 
sizing is regarded as the chief value of the method in its 
present state of development. 

\ new test method involving a principle not before used 
for the purpose, is proposed by which relative sizing 
quality is given a numerical value. 

A sample of definite area is cut, heated in an oven at 
105° C. until all moisture is expelled and then weighed. 
The fluid volume is calculated, using the thickness of the 
paper saturated with water. When the ash content does 
not exceed %4 per cent, the fluid volume may be determined 
with sufficient accuracy by subtracting two-thirds its bone- 

dry weight in grams from its total volume in cc. The 
paper sample is placed upon distilled water or ink and the 
number of seconds required for maximum curling is deter- 
mined. The square root of the time of curl divided by the 
per cent fluid volume multiplied by the mean value of the 
thickness of the saturated sample is a measure of the 
relative size-fastness of the paper tested. 

Carson, F. T. 


The determination of sizing quality. 
report on the investigation of the electroyltic method. 


A supplementary 


Paper Trade J., 75, No. 10, 44-45 (Sept. 7, 1922). 

The original promises of the Okell method for testing or 
research has scarcely been justified. The fact that no 
definite relation has been found between the data curve and 
the rate of absorption has made it impossible to give a 
satisfactory interpretation to the curve as a whole. The 
very considerable influence upon the curves of some in- 
determinate cause has prevented any quantitative interpre- 
tation of the data. Unfortunately, therefore, the method 
must be considered of doubtful value for the determination 
of sizing quality, despite the strong appeal made by the 
very positive nature of the data obtainable. 


Clark, Frederick C. 
Zinc chloride-iodide reagent and its use. 
Paper 7, No. 5, 23 (April 17, 1912). 
Gives formula and manipulation as well as coior differ- 
ences. 


Clark, Frederick C. 
Methods of estimating the quality of paper. 
Paper 10, No. 7, 15-17 (Jan. 29, 1913). 
Microscopical, physical and chemical tests used at the 


Bureau of Standards. These are superseded by Circu- 
lar 107. 


Clark, Frederick C. 

Paper for the Government service. Adoption of standard 
specifications and results obtained thereby. 

Paper 18, No. 10, 13-14 (May 17, 1916). 

“Reason for standard specification is to define by nu- 
merical values those measurable qualities known to be 
essential, so that when tests are made upon delivery the 
inspection can be made more intelligently by the man 
without mill experience.” Rejections: have decreased from 
as high as 25 per cent to 1.5 per cent (1915). 

Clark, Frederick C. 

Foreign Trade Periodicals. List of American subscribers 
maintaining permanent files. Published by Committee on 
Bibliography of TAPPI as Contribution No. 3. 

Paper 21, No. 4, 90-100 (Oct. 3, 1917). 

A revision has appeared as Contribution No. 37 (1923), 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 4. 

Clark, Frederick C. 

Paper testing. Report of Committee of TAPPI. 

Paper 21, No. 6, 11; No. 7, 11 (Oct. 17, 24, 1917). 

This and the following report are only of historical 
interest now, inasmuch as the 1922 report of the Commit- 
tee on Paper Testing is to be regarded as superseding 
these. ‘ 

Clark, Frederick C. 
Paper Testing. Report of the Committee of TAPPI. 
Paper 21, No. 24, 22-23 (Feb. 20, 1918). 

Clark, Frederick C., and Durgin, A. G. 

An investigation of rosin sizing. 

Paper 21, No. 23, 136 (Feb. 13, 1918); Tech. Association 
Papers 1918, 48-54. 

An attempt to show the relative effect produced when 
sizing a sheet with three different types of rosin size: 
high free-rosin size, size of medium rosin content and a 
neutral soap. The article deals mainly with the methods 
employed in the experimental work rather than with the 
results obtained from actual operation. 

Clark, Frederick C., and Durgin, A. G. 
Research work on the sizing of paper. 
Paper 22, No. 10, 223 (May 15, 1918). 

Clark, Frederick C. 

War service work of TAPPI. 
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Paper 23, No. 23, 790, 2, 4, 5 (Feb. 12, 1919). 

Among the war. services of TAPPI were: Toluene 
recovery from sulphite turpentine; the conservation of 
chlorine bleach, and the consideration of other problems 
which were not actually attacked because of the armistice. 
The report contains valuable data on bleaching economy. 
It points out that, in general, excess of bleach is used 
(75 per cent could be eliminated) which also results in a con- 
siderable loss of cellulose fibers. It is estimated that in 
1918, $14,000,000 could have been saved in this way. A 
survey of the sulphur field indicated that 235 pounds of 
sulphur per ton of sulphite pulp is sufficient, while at 
that time an average of 275 pounds was being used. 


Clark, Frederick- C. 
Vegetable fibers used in papermaking. 
Paper 23, No. 25, 944 (Feb. 26, 1919). 
Methods of classification. Revised and included in later 
reports of Paper Testing Committee of TAPPI, 1922. 


Clark, Frederick C., and Conley, A. D. 
Study of commercial wall board. 
Paper 25, No. 23, 1101-1104 (Feb. 11, 1920). 
General discussion of classes of wall board and the 
tests made upon it for the War Department during the war. 


Clark, Frederick C., and Durgin, A. G. 
Couching properties of wet felts. 
Paper Industry 1, No. 12, 1115-7 (Mar., 1920). 
Addition of 10 per cent 6f cotton to felt does not materi- 
ally alter its structure or properties. A little more steam 
was required to dry the sheets from the cotton-wool felt. 
This quantity was very small. Somewhat inferior in couch- 
ing properties to the wool felt. An average of 6.8 per cent 
less water was removed by the cotton-wool felt. It appears 
that there were less openings through the cotton-wool 
felt than through the all wool felt. 
















































































































































































Committee on Simplification of Page Sizes. 

Report on simplification of page sizes. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 18, 36, 38, 40, 42 (Nov. 9, 1922). 

This committee was requested to collect data and make 
recommendations as to the possible simplification of the 
sizes and the qualities of paper. Thé first result of the 
work was the preparation of the booklet, “Suggestive Page 
Sizes.” Numerous surveys of the printed literature were 
made. It was found that if changes of from % to % inch 
were made, practically all literature published could be 
cut without waste from the four standard sheet sizes: 
26x29, 25 x 38, 32 x 44 and 35 x 45.5 inches and their 
double sizes. The adoption of these sizes was recom- 
mended. It was further recommended that the sheet size 
30.5 x 41 inches and its double size be adopted and recog- 
nized as a standard for the use of book publishers. Nu- 
merous tables are given showing how these sizes would 
cut into various sized booklets, etc. For general office 
and factory form and letterhead printing it is recommended 
that the sizes 17x 22, 17x28 and 19x24 and their double 
sizes be decided upon. Other recommendations are made. 

Curtis, F. A. 
Paper research literature. VII. A list of the contribu- 


tions by members of the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, 1910-1920. 


Paper Trade J. 71, No. 19, 48-50 (Nov. 4, 1920). 

This present list is a revision of the above contribution. 
Curtis, F. A. 

The standardization of paper. 


Paper Trade J. 73, No. 17, 28-30 (October 27, 1921); 
Paper 29, No. 8, 20-22 (October 26, 1921). 
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The chief functions of standardization are elimination of 
waste, increase in production ability and protection of 
general public in trade. Discussion of need of paper stand. 
ardization, as refers to classification, definitions and the 
simplification of standards as well as the need of specifica. 
tions, which must be determined by the use to which the 
paper is to be put. 


Douty, D. C. 

Paper testers. 

Paper Trade J. 50, No. 6, 259 (Feb. 10, 1910). 

Description of and data obtained with four Anverican 
testers, Morrison, Southworth, Mullen and District of 
Columbia. It is evident that the personal equation of the 
operator is an important and uncertain factor. In deter- 
mining the compliance of a delivery with a sample or 
specification, some latitude must be allowed to cover the 
variation in the methods and this should likewise receive 
consideration ‘when specifications are being prepared. Re- 
sults show clearly the need of some effort towards stand- 
ardization and the desiratility of a method for testing the 
strength of paper which shall not be subject to so many 
Variations. 

Douty, D. C. 

Conditions which influence the bursting strength of 
paper. 

Paper Trade J. 50, No. 6, 271 (February 10, 1910). 

Tests show that the Mullen tester as a measuring instru- 
ment is subject to a number of influences which cause 
considerable variation in its value. Differences between 
single observations on the same paper make it necessary 
to take a large number of observations; the sample should 
be clamped with considerable pressure; the bursting pres- 
sure applied with a uniform speed not excessively rapid; 
and the humidity maintained as near 65 per cent as is possible 
Even with all of these conditions carefully controlled, if 
comparisons are to be made, a liberal allowance must be 
granted for variations in values due to different instruments 
and operators. Special care should be taken to keep the 
Mullen tester in good order if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained. Curves are given indicating the effect of relative 
humidity. 

Durgin, A. G. 

War time uses of paper. 

Paper 24, No. 14, 540; No. 15, 596 (June 11, 18, 1919). 

This is a discussion of the work of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on various war problems. It includes: The testing 
of wall board (See Clark and Conley), the production of 
a paper to be used in gas masks as a protection against 
smokes; the use of paper as a substitute for cotton and 
as surgical bandages (crepe paper bandages); special 
papers for transportation purposes, such as TNT liners; 
waterproof labels, etc.; paper sacking; paper for containers 
for powder, and for use in hand grenades and cartridge 
boxes; waterproof plug for shrapnel sheli; airplane fabrics 
(a substitute for linen and cotton). The report also (is- 
cusses various uses of paper by the Central Powers, espe- 
cially their paper textiles. 

A further discussion of some of these subjects may be 
found in Miscellaneous Publications of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 46 (1921), entitled “War Work of the 
Bureau of Standards,” pp. 196-202. The topics covered are: 
Wall and plaster board; paper as a substitute for linen 
in airplane construction; paper filter for gas masks; paper 
containers for axle grease and saddle soap. 

Houston, P. L. 


New method of testing lime and cement bag papers. 


Hol 
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Paper Trade J. 71, No. 11, 34, 36 (Sept. 9, 1920); Paper 
27, No. 3, 15-16 (Sept. 22, 1920); U. S. Paper Maker 72, 
No. 21, 50, 52 (Sept. 15, 1920); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, 
No. 37, 947-948 (Sept. 9, 1920). 

Abstract of Technologic Paper No. 187. 


Houston, P. L. 


Suitability of paper and cotton bags in relation to burlap 
bags for sand. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 21, 47 (May 19, 1921). 

According to all physical tests, as well as a weathering 
test, certain papers are stronger in their dry condition than 
either burlap or cotton and in this respect are suitable for 
said bags. Paper, however, loses its strength when it is 
wet, and for this reason, waterproofing is necessary. It is 
suggested that the Paper Section study the waterproofing 
of paper and attempt to manufacture a suitable paper by 
the scientific control of beating and by the use of chemicals. 


Houston, P. L. 


Supplementary study of commercial instruments for 
determining the tearing strength of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 74, No. 10, 43 (Mar. 9, 1922). 

Results of tests on the Elmendorf testor. This tester is 
built on sound principles of mechanics, is calibrated cor- 
rectly and will perform satisfactorily provided certain 
recommendations are made mandatory in order to control 
test results and prevent the serious variations that differ- 
ent operators are very apt to obtain by using different plies 
in testing the same papers. 


Houston, P. L., and Ledig, R. H. 


The testing of blotting paper. 

Paper Trade J. 73, No. 19, 88 (Nov. 10, 1921). 

Blotting papers were tested by the Klemm strip test 
for absorbency, by running 1 cc. of distilled water and of 
ink from a pipet, by the flotation test and by practical 
blotting tests. The results indicate that an ash test with 
consideration of the rag content of the paper is a satis- 
factory means of determining the quality and is far better 
than any absorbency test. 


Merritt, M. F. 


Improvements in methods of making the Herzberg stain 
used in fiber analysis. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 8, 43 (Aug. 24, 1922). 

50 g. dry zine chloride are dissolved in 25 cc. distilled 
water. If the specific gravity of this solution is not 1.8, 
distilled water should be added until the hydrometer reads 
1.8. This value is determined at 28°C. Of the second lot 
of water used by Herzberg (12.5 cc.), part is used for 
washing the thermometer, hydrometer and the zinc 
chloride solution into the cylinder. In the remainder, 
5.25 g. potassium iodide and 0.25 g. iodine are dissolved, 
this solution added to the zinc chloride solution, the two 
well mixed and allowed to stand over night in the dark. 
It is then decanted into a black bottle and a crystal of leaf 
iodine added. Such a solution may be used for 2 weeks. 


Shaw, Merle B., and Bicking, George W. 


Rubber latex in paper. The effect of adding rubber latex 
to the beater in the experimental manufacture of book 
and wrapping papers. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 26, 53-55 (Dec. 28, 1922). 

This work gives first the claims made by F. Kaye, the 
inventor of the process of adding rubber latex to paper. 
This is followed by a discussion of the source, characteris- 
tics and method of analysis of the latex. In testing the 
effect of the addition of latex, the stock (commercial 
bleached sulphite and soda pulps) was prepared, including 
the size, and then just before dropping it into the chest, 
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the beater roll was raised and the diluted latex (1 to 100 
based on rubber content) added. Fifteen minutes were 
required for the addition; five minutes later the alum was 
added and five minutes later the stock was dropped into 
the chest. The time elapsing before the stock went-on the 
machine was about fifty minutes. Test runs were made 
on one and two per cent rubber. The data did not show 
any definite improvements in paper to which latex had been 
added, the differences being those ordinarily found in any 
paper. There was a slight increase in bursting strength 
on book papers. The paper having latex in it seemed 
to be better sized and to take a better finish. There was 
no increased retention of clay due to the addition of latex. 


Standardization of Paper. 


Technical Committee report to. the Bureau of Standards. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 11, 38-42 (Sept. 14, 1922). 

Discussion of specifications of quality, testing of paper, 
sampling of paper for test and tolerances; gives recom- 
mended standard procedure for weight, thickness, bursting 
strength and sampling. 


Willson, S. L. 


Proposed standard substances for paper. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 7, 49 (Aug. 17, 1922); Paper 30, 
No. 25, 10-14 (Aug. 23, 1922); Paper Industry 4, No. 6, 
782-787 (Sept., 1922); Paper Mill 46, No. 35, 16-20 (Sept. 
9, 1922). 

This is a discussion of the recommendation of a commit- 
tee “that the basis weight or substance of a given sheet of 
paper be based on a ream 25 x 40 inches of 500 or 1000 
sheets for all paper.” This establishes a condition where 
the substance thickness means exactly the same weight 
for all grades when the area of the sheet is the same and 
where any other size is of proportionate weight. With 
established substances, a condition is created under which 


‘ manufacturers can maintain uniformity in weights on ac- 


count of fewer changes, with a resulting improvement in 
quality at lower costs. 


Willson, S. L. 


Developments in standardization of paper. 

Paper Mill 46, No. 41, 32 (Oct. 21, 1922). 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 17, 23-25 (Oct. 26, 1922). 

The work on the standardization of paper was originally 
divided into- four groups: Classification, definition, simplifi- 
cation of sizes and qualities and technical data relative to 
specification, testing, tolerance, etc. The first committee 
has decided upon the primary groups of papers as follows: 
Boards, book, bristols and cardboards, blotting, building, 
cover, news, tissue, wrapping and writing. A list of be- 
tween 600-700 paper terms with definitions has been pre- 
pared by the second sub-committee which are being con- 
sidered by all the committees. The simplification com- 
mittee has rendered a report, which see. The committee 
on technical data has considered four problems: Specifi- 
cations of quality, testing of paper, sampling of paper for 
test and tolerance. No definite recommendations were 
made on the first point. The second is being worked 
upon by the Technical Association. Definite suggestions 
are made about the sampling of paper. It is believed that 
a definite system of tolerances should be developed and 
applied to paper tests. The full report of the Technical 
Committee is published in Paper Trade J., 75, No. 11, 38. 


Periodical Articles Descriptive of the General Work of the 


Paper Testing Laboratories 


Bureau of Standards. (An outline of the work of the New 


Government Testing Bureau.) 
Paper Trade J. 50, No. 6,263 (Feb. 10, 1910). 
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The National Bureau of Standards and the paper industry. 

Paper Trade J. 56, No. 9, 42 (Feb. 27, 1913). 
Bureau of Standards’ testing laboratory. 

Paper 15, No. 11, 24 (Nov. 25, 1914). 
Work of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Paper 15, No. 21, 29 (Feb. 3, 1915). 
The Government paper laboratories. 

Paper Trade J. 62, No. 7, 159 (Feb. 17, 1916). 
United States Paper Laboratories. 

Paper Trade J. 64, No. 6, 305 (Feb. 8, 1917). 
Paper work at the Bureau of Standards. 

Paper 22, No. 7, 150 (April 24, 1918). 
Paper Section of U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Paper 23, No. 21, 563 (Jan. 29, 1919). 
Work of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 

Paper 25, No. 4, 172 (Oct. 1, 1919). 
Very busy year reported by U. S. Paper Laboratory. 

Paper Trade J. 70, No. 2, 44 (Jan. 8, 1920). 
Bureau of Standards benefits paper industry. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 18, No. 5, 96 (Jan. 29, 1920). 
Work of Paper Section, Bureau of Standards. 

Paper Trade J. 70, No. 16, 123 (Apr. 15, 1920). 
Progress of U. S. Paper Laboratory in 1920. 

Paper 27, No. 18, 14 (Jan. 5, 1921). 
Paper Report of the Bureau of Standards. 

Paper Trade J. 72, No. 25, 47 (Dec. 22, 1921). 
Paper work of the Bureau of Standards. 

Paper 29, No. 20, 12 (Jan. 18, 1922). 
Curtis tells about Paper Laboratory. 

Paper Trade J. 75, No. 8, 30 (Aug. 24, 1922). 





Awards Contract for Alexander Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Appleton, Wis., February 6, 1923—The Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, last week awarded the contract for building 
the new “Alexander mill” addition to its plant at Port Edwards 
to the C. R. Meyer and Sons Construction Company of Oshkosh. 
The building will cost approximately $135,000 and work will be 
started at once so that installation of machinery can be started 
by May 1, 1923. 

The plans and specifications for the structure were prepared 
by the company’s engineers under the direction of E. P. Gleason, 
chief engineer. 

Contracts for the machinery had been awarded sometime ago 
and construction of some of the machines is underway. The 
Beloit Iron Works is building the two 120-inch Yankee type paper 
machines; Westinghouse Electric Company, was given the contract 
for furnishing and installing 1,500 Kw. turbines; Allis-Chalmers 
Co., the 1,200 horsepower waterwheel generator; Valley Iron 
Works, Appleton, the contracts for the Niagara beaters and the 
Appleton Machine Company will furnish the jordans. 

A substantial increase in the number of employees will be 
necessary when the mill is completed and also while the con- 
struction work is in progress. It probably will be necessary for 
the company to erect more new homes at Port Edwards in order 
to provide dwellings for the additional employees required in 
the mill. 


Personal Mention 

John Kepke, Jr., formerly of S K F Industries, New. York, is 
now at Innsbruck, Austria. 

R. A. Hayward is now assistant professor of Chemical Engineer- 

ing, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Until recently 

he was with Newton Falls Paper Company, Newton Falls, N. Y. 
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Find Australian Wood Suitable for Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 7, 1922——Trade Commissioner 
Sanger at Melbourne, Australia, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce, says that an important series of tests on the 
possibilities of paper pulp has just been completed by the 
Institute of Science and Industry, and favorable results are 
reported. The tests were made at the Geelong Mill of the 
Australian Paper and Pulp Company, and the timbers were 
treated by the modified chemical process which has been found 
particularly suitable for Australian woods. A high yield of 
pulp of excellent quality was obtained, which after an admixture 
of about 30 per cent of foreign pulp, makes a high grade 
printing paper. 

The results obtained at the Geelong Mills completely re. 
verses previous verdicts by American and English experts 
that Tasmania timbers were commercially useless for paper 
making purposes. It is claimed that the cost of treatment by 
the chemical process adopted at Geelong is less than that 
used abroad for the production of a similar grade of pulp, and 
that from information at present available the total cost of 
production at certain points is likely to fall below that for 
which pulp can be imported from abroad. 


Harris, Forbes & Co. Offer Price Bros. Bonds 


A new offering is being made by Harris, Forbes & Co., of New 
York, of an original issue of $10,000,000 Price Brothers & Co, 
Ltd., the well-known Canadian manufacturers of wood pulp and 
news print, first mortgage twenty-year sinking fund 6 per cent 
gold bonds, Series A, due February 1, 1943, at 9844 and interest, 
yielding 6% per cent. The bonds are callable at 10714 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933, and at 34 per cent less each year thereafter to 
maturity. 

The bankers state that the bonds will constitute the company’s 
only funded debt and will be secured by a direct first mortgage 
on the entire physical property. The proceeds, it was stated, 
will be used for retiring bonds, for increasing the water-power 
development and for increasing the capacity of the paper mills. 
According to the announcement, the present company has been con- 
tinuously controlled and operated by the Price family for 106 years. 





Papers for the Annual Convention 


Members of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry who plan to present papers at the annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, April 9-13 are advised that 
the copy must be in the hands of the secretary, Wm, G. MacNaugh- 
ton, before March 1, so that it may be passed upon by the Com- 
mittee on Publications, and the papers preprinted for the mecting. 


Southern Paper Co. Buys New Paper Machine 
Worcester, Mass., February 5, 1923.—-Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc, 
have received an order from the Southern Paper Company of Moss 
Point, Miss., for a kraft wrapping paper machine which, it is said, 
will be the largest of the kind in the world. 


Head of Fort Griswold Paper Co Injured 


Montvitte, Conn., February 5, 1923—Weston W. Goodenow, 
owner of Fort Griswold Paper Company, was badly injured recently 
when his left hand was caught in the first press of his machine 


T. A. P. P. I. Convention April 9-13 


The annual convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 9-13. 
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Discussions have appeared from time to time in Svensk Pappers 
Tidning, on the causes for the reddish color that sometimes appears 
on sulphite pulp. As the writer had two opportunities of studying 
the problem, the results of his study are here presented, which lead 
to a somewhat different conclusion as to the cause from those pre- 
viously published. 


Different Theories 


As has been pointed out by A. Palm, there are many opinions as 
to the cause of the red color. Klemm, in W ochenblatt fiir Papier- 
fabrikation, 1909, pages 28-82, holds that it is due to organic matter, 
probably tanning substances that oxidize in the ore. Le Grend, in 
Der Papier Fabrikant, 1910, No. 2, ascribes it to incomplete cooking 
or washing, and as pitch difficulties and the reddening often come 
together, he attributes the red color to substances originating from 
the pitch on exposure to the moist air of the pulp mill. O. L. 
Berger, in Paper, writes as follows: 

“Some years ago I had a lot of trouble of this kind and it might 
be of interest to your readers to hear the explanation given of this 
phenomenon by the parties interested and the remedy used to pre- 
vent it. 

“Everybody familiar with the bleaching of sulphite has noticed 
that the pulp turns pink immediately after the bleach solution is 
added; in other words, pink is the initial bleach. It is, therefore, 
appropriate to suggest that the reddening of the sulphite in the air 
is also an initial bleach which might be prevented by the same means 
we would use in bleaching, namely, by the use of ‘antichlor.’ 

“It is considered by many papermakers that the reddening is 
caused by the presence of acid in the sulphite on account of poor 
washing. That this is not the case can easily be proved by treating 
such pulp with sulphite acid, which will prevent it from turning red, 
simply because such acid is a strong ‘antichlor.’ 

“T have found that an easy bleaching sulphite which is well washed 
will turn pink quicker than a hard pulp which is poorly washed. 
The reason Scandinavian pulp will redden if exposed to rain or a 
humid atmosphere can be explained as follows: It is generally a 
well washed and often easy bleaching sulphite. The fact that the 
pulp is dry would prevent the chemical reaction from taking place, 
except in moist weather, when water would be supplied from the 
atmosphere. 

“As to trouble caused by reddening of the pulp, I do not think it 
is of any consequence except in case of matching very delicate shades 
of color in the beater, in which case it may cause confusion, but by 
adding a small amount of sulphite acid or a solution of any antichlor 
like sodium thiosulphate the color will disappear immediately. 

“In cases where a certain low-grade alum is used, the same red- 
dening of sulphite in the beaters is experienced. This can be laid 
to the presence in the alum of small amounts of nitrous acid, which 
is a strong bleaching agent. Impure alum will redden sulphite and 


antichlor will prevent impure alum from doing it. 
“It would be interesting to know the nature of the chemical com- 
pound which causes this reddening, and some of our learned chemist 


friends with good laboratory equipment could probably determine 
this for us.” 

According to oral reports, the red coloration has been seen in 
sulphite made from wood that has been long stored. It was noted, 
however, that it didn’t appear when the SO, content of the cooking 
acid was somewhat increased. Poor washing seems to be most fre- 
quently regarded as the cause, although Berger holds the opposite 
view, his contention being that it is most likely to occur when the 
pulp is most thoroughly washed. In those examined, a sample of 
easy bleaching (Grade No. 1) showed incomplete washing and was 
besides rather difficult to bleach. The wash water gave a red pre- 
cipitate which proved to contain a high percentage of iron, just as 
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did the original pulp. A sample of normally colored pulp carried 
only a trace of iron, while another sample of the red colored pulp 
of strong grade had a large iron content amounting to 9.5 per cent, 
Fe.,0; on the ash, and 0.06 per cent calculated on the pulp. By 
treatment with alcohol the red color was somewhat reduced, but the 
alcohol extract by its color indicated that it did not contain the 
coloring substances. The red color was completely removed at once 
by treatment with diluted hydrauli or sulphuric acid. The solution 
obtained with the acids colored a normal pulp red, and on examina- 
tion was found te contain a large amount of iron. The waste liquor, 
as well as the cooking acid, also contained iron, and by treating a 
normal colored pulp with them the same red color was obtained. 

As the treatment with a solution of a ferric salt had the same 
effect, it seems logical to assume that the iron is responsible for the 
color. It is true that colored organic substances dissolve in mineral 
acids without color, but in this instance, when hydro-chloric acid 
gives a colorless solution, it is probable that by the iron being dis- 
solved it has a very light colored ferric salt. 

According to Berger. thiosulphate will cause the color to disap- 
pear. If, as is likely, the coloring material is a ferric salt of one 
or more organic substances, the action of the thiosulphate would 
reduce it to a ferrous condition. This otherwise slow reaction 
would be brought about by the catalytic action of copper salts in 
the pulp. That impure alum, as intimated by Berger, can cause a 
red coloration, seems in the light of the above to be more easily 
explained as due to the iron impurities it contains, and not to nitrous 
acid. The color of the reddened pulp is similar to that obtained 
when certain organic substances are mixed with ferric chloride so- 
lution, although the color thus obtained is wine red or red violet. 

The development of the color in sulphite can be explained as 
follows: 

Ferrous bisulphite in the cooking acid reacts with resin acids or 
fatty acid substances of the wood, forming ferrous salts that are 
difficult to dissolve on drying the oxidize, the reaction being accel- 
erated by small quantities of copper acting as a catalytic agent. In 
oxidation the colorless ferrous compounds changed to ferric, which 
are red in color, or which, with other organic materials in the pulp, 
form red compounds. It is also possible that alteration of the or- 
ganic impurities by oxidation in the air and the repeated use of 
liquor from one digester to another may be a cause for the red color. 

The presence of iron in the pulp can in most cases be traced to 
the limestone. ‘Since, as mentioned above, the red color is destroyed 
by reducing agents or mineral acids, the most logical method of 
counteracting it is to wash the pulp with water acidulated with a 
little SO.. The fact that the red color can be made to disappear by 
increasing the SO, content of the cooking liquor, can be explained 
by the increased acidity of the resultant pulp. 


Summary 

The reddening of sulphite pulp is caused by the oxidation of im- 
purities in the pulp, such as ferrous salts and organic substances 
which give red ferric compounds. The reaction takes place espe- 
cially in a moist atmosphere or in the presence of oxidizing agents, 
such as bleached liquor, and is accelerated by small quantities of 
copper salts in the pulp. The color can be avoided by the use of 
a cooking acid as free as possible from iron salts.. The red color 
can be removed by washing the pulp with water acidulated with 
sulphurous acid. 


T. A. P. P. I. Convention April 9-13 


The annual convention of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
April 9-13. 
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INSTALLATION OF WOOD PIPE FOR CONVEYING PULP 


Under unusual difficulties the Michigan Pipe Company’s service 
department has just completed the installation of half a mile of 16- 
inch wood pipe for conveying wood pulp from one of Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company’s pulp mills to the paper mill at East 


Fic. 1 


As the ground was frozen to a depth of 3% feet the trenching 
was especially difficult-and required the use of chisels and hammers. 

The entire installation, however, was completed in eleven days: 
eight hours to lay the pipe and the rest of the time for the exca- 
vatin. 

The 16-inch wood pipe conveys the product of twenty grinders’ 
wood pulp at a consistency of 2.35 per cent and displaced an 8-inch 


cast iron pipe which was laid in the bed of the river. While for- 
merly it required 260 hp. operating two centrifugal pumps, with the 
Michigan pipe installation it takes 108 hp. on a single pump, re- 
sulting in the material saving of 152 hp. 

Other advantages observed are the freedom of discoloration from 
the iron pipe and, during the cold weather, a 7 degree (Fahren- 
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heit). higher temperature of the pulp from the insulating quality 
of the wood pipe. ; 

The illustrations indicate the difficulties of the installation. Fig 
1 shows the pipe laid over a double-deck wagon bridge. The pipe 
rests on saddles and is to be boxed. The sides of the box are 


Fic. 3 


shown in knock-down form on the opposite side of the bridge. Pro- 
vision is made for a steam pipe to be laid in the notch of the saddles 
under the pipe. As severe winter weather is experienced at East 
Angus heat is necessary to prevent freezing. During the installa- 
tion between December 10 and 20, the weather was between 1( and 
20 below zero. 


Fig. 2 shows how the pipe had to be laid on the bridge, passing 


Fic. 4 
under two railroad tracks, making a 9-foot raise to the floor of 
the bridge, all curves with special pipe. 
Fig. 3 shows a 90-degree curve on a 26-foot radius. 
Fig. 4 shows where the pipe passed under four railroad tracks 


making a reverse curve. All the work was done without interrup- 
ticn to the traffic. 
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INVENTORIES—METHODS OF TAKING—PERPETUAL 
VERSUS ANNUAL—COST OR MARKET 


By E. C. Grimiey 


Recently I heard a New York banker remark that it was most 
puzzling and difficult to properly judge the true value of merchandise 
inventories set forth on financial statements submitted to him; in 
fact, to him it was the most uncertain item of the current assets. 

I can testify in my own experience as public accountant that in 
the course of auditing of an industrial concern, there are more errors 
in and adjustments of financial results of business as reflected by 
the accounts due to inventory inaccuracies than from any other item. 
Some years ago a firm of accountants upon whose staff I served 
called me in to make an audit of the last half of the calendar and 
business year of the industry. 

The reports of the first half of the year had been submitted to 
the stockholders, showing a profit of some $200,000. Upon a careful 
review of the inventory as of June 30, errors in calculation and 
duplication—for example, we found a substantial amount of equip- 
ment value which was already in the plant account included in the 
inventory account—were discovered to the extent that it entirely 
wiped out the profit of the first six months, and as the company did 
not any more than hold its own the last half of.the year, it finished 
its business with a small deficit, instead of the profit that was an- 
ticipated by the stockholders. At the stockholders’ meeting which I 
attended, the president had a mighty difficult time explaining the 
cause of the deficit to the disappointed stockholders. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the value of the inventory affects 
the financial position and results, and is also a check on the custody 
of the material used in production, it requires considerable effort to 
get the management to realize the seriousness of having an accurate 
and true inventory. L can recall several instances where errors of 
$25,000 or $50,000 had been discovered in the compilation of the in- 
ventory, and the management has refused to change it on the grounds 
that the inventory was a rough estimate, anyway. 

How many of the.treasurers, comptrollers and other accounting 
executives here would care to report to their presidents or executive 
committees that the cash had been handled all right throughout the 
year, with the exception of. the fact that they were $25,000 out in 
the balance. It is difficult for us to imagine that such executives 
would be entirely satisfied that this was “near enough.” It seems 
that all of the management of a concern have plenty of respect for 
a hundred dollar bill, but when it is converted into a casting, a forg- 
ing or other commodity necessary to production, the same respect 
does not continue in relation to the commodity. 

Many of you will remember as I do your part in the taking of 


the annual inventory, the counting of piles of steel shapes, castings, 
lumber and the weighing of bolts and nuts, the long hours and the 
pressure to complete the task, and how careful the work was car- 
ried on at the beginning, and how less scientific and less carefully 
the estimates of the bins and piles of material were taken as the time 
approached for completion. Following this were the controversies 
and discussions as to the proper prices to use, and finally, the math- 
ematical extensions of the value, which in itself is usually a long 
and tedious job. It is surprising the number of industries in the 
United States who continue to take an annual or semi-annual inven- 
tory and leave this long and arduous task to the closing period, with 
the resulting delay in closing the books, and the greater possibilities 
for inaccuracy due to the limit of time. 


Perpetual Versus Periodic Inventory 


In most cases it is unnecessary to allow this work to accumulate 
to the closing date, and with the operation of good stores systems, 
the value of which is controlled by the general books, the inventory 
may be taken continuously and can be entirely completed at the 
closing date. This method is called perpetual inventory. By per- 
petual inventory is meant a continuous physical count of all mate- 
rials throughout the accounting period, which physical count is 
checked ‘with the stores ledger accounts of material and the fact 
that such check or reconciliation was made noted on the stock ledger. 

Thus the stock ledger balances represent a perpetual inventory. 
The perpetual inventory method has many advantages over the pe- 
riodic inventory method. An inventory taken from the stock ledger 
accounts, wherein each stock ledger has during the fiscal period 
been checked by physical count, is far more accurate than an in- 
ventory of all materials made at the closing time and under the 
pressure of closing the books and obtaining the final results for the 
period. -It does away with extensive adjustments between physical 
inventories and book inventories, for the reason that the accounts 
are checked or adjusted over the whole year or accounting period. 
Inasmuch as any differences in physical inventory and book inventory 
are traced nearer the time when such differences occur, it is a better 
check on the stores system and thus assures more accurate material 
costs. ; 

Perpetual inventory is an economizer of time over the periodic 
inventory. It does not make it necessary for the plant to close. It 
does not hold up the closing of the books, and it is found that the 
storekeepers and the men handling the material can do most of the 
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counting of materials in filling in time—that is, when they are not 
busy filling requisitions or moving materials to the production de- 
partments, they count sections of the stores. 


General Plan of Procedure for the Perpetual Inventory Taking 


A general procedure of an industry adopting the perpetual inven- 
tory method is about as follows: 

1.—Ail stocks of materials to be verified twice per annum. 

2.—Appoint one man responsible for the inventory of the whole 
plant and give him the necessary assistance; in departments where 
there are men available to count materials they should be used. 
The warehouse, for instance, is a stockkeeping department and its 
organization can readily do it. 

3.—Notify and explain to all superintendents or department heads 
of the plans in general and that they have been approved by the 
board. 

4.—The man in charge of the inventory is not relieved of the 
responsibility in cases where the count is made by the department’s 
organization, and he must make frequent tests, and be satisfied that 
an actual physical count has been made. 

5.—The least advance notice to the department where the inven- 
tory is to be taken before proceeding with the count, the better, and 
once a count is started in a department, or section of a department, 
it should be pushed through that department or section until com- 
pletion. : 

6.—All original records of the inventory must be signed by the 
counter and approved by the superintendent or department head. 

7.—All the original records of the inventory must be filed away 
for the fiscal period and represent the permanent record of inventory 
verification. This is to be done for outside auditors, as well as for 
our Own purposes. 

8—In so far as possible it is recommended that the tag system 
of recording the inventory taken be employed. | have here a poster 
greatly enlarged, representing the inventory tag. 


The tag system 
works out as follows: 


1.—Tags are numbered and issued in a series to each depart- 
ment in which the inventory is to be taken. 

2.—Upon completion of the count of any lot of material, the 
counter will fill out the upper half of the tag and attach it to 
the material in a conspicuous place. 

3.—The department head-and the man in charge of the inven- 
tory will remove the tag, tearing it at the perforation. 

4.—The small stub can be left on the material as an indication 
that that particular material has been inventoried during the 
period. 

5.—Different colored tags can be used for successive periods. 

6.—The main part of the tag will be forwarded to the ac- 
counting department, checked to the stores ledger and the lower 
half filled out as indicated on the form. 

7.—Upon agreeing the stores ledger and the physical count 
cards they will be signed and filed away as permanent, original 
records of inventory taken. 


Inventory Valuations for Taxation Purposes 


Your president suggested to me that I include in my talk on in- 
ventory, a discussion of cost or market, whichever is lower, as re- 
ported by the Treasury Department, in respect to the filing of 
Income and Profit Tax returns. It is my private opinion that by 
this suggestion he had a desire to start something. 

In the early years of the Income Tax Law, in fact until the end 
of 1917, the Treasury Department held that taxpayers must state 
their inventories on actual costs. Owing to the widespread custom 
of corporations to write down their inventories to cost or market, 
whichever was lower, there were many tax returns filed which held 
to the latter method. In the last part of 1917, the Treasury De- 
partment ruled that inventories may be stated at cost or market, 
whichever is lower. On December 30, 1920, the Treasury Depart- 
ment further ruled that: 
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“A taxpayer may, regardless of his past practice, adopt the basis 
of cost om.market, whichever is lower, for his 1920 inventory, pro. 
vided a disclosure of the fact that it represents a change is made jn 
return. Thereafter changes can be made only after permission jg 
secured from the commissioner.” 

The giving of effect of this Treasury decision provides two meth- 
ods of stating your inventories: (a) cost, and (b) cost or market, 
whichever is lower. However, there are a great many industries 
in the United States who use the average cost method of stating 
their inventory and keeping their stock ledger. 

In order to make clear the difference between the inventories 
valued at cost as considered by the Treasury Department as against 
inventories at average cost, I will use the following simple example: 
Under the first method, “at cost,” assume the purchase of goods 
to be 1,000 units at 50 cents; 1,000 units at 75 cents, and 1,000 units 
at $1. 

The first thousand units shipped must be transferred at 50 cents, 
the second thousand at 75 cents. Assuming 2,000 have been shipped 
in the period, and the inventory shows 1,000 left, it is necessary to 
state on the inventory, “1,000 at $1 each,” while the average cost 
method using the same example shows shipments of 2,000 units to 
be applied at the average cost of 75 cents, and the remaining thou- 
sand to be stated on inventory at the average cost, which is 75 

The Treasury Department have in the past ruled against the aver- 
age cost method, but récently they have reversed this ruling and 
permitted the average cost method in tobacco and lumber industries, 
and we have favorable opinions on it in our own industry. | am 
fully convinced that the Treasury Department will accept the aver- 
age cost method of stating inventories, providing the companies 
using this mcthod will adhere to it in the future. 

So now we have three methods of stating the inventory. First, 
cost; second, the average cost; and third, “cost or market, which- 
ever is lower.” 


cents, 


The first two have just been discussed, and now 
just a word in closing on the third. 

In the falling market of commodities in general in the latter half 
of 1920, and with the expectation of business men that Income and 
Profit taxes would be reduced in 1921, there was a general move- 
ment on the part of accountants, and executives of corporations, to 
write down their inventories at cost or market, whichever was lower, 
in an attempt to establish losses in 1920 and reduce their incomes 
and thus their taxes. 

At this point I want to call attention to the fact that the saving 
effected in taxes by writing down the inventory is very likely to be 
overestimated, as Congress did not change the tax law for the year 
1921, and allowed the Income and Excess Profit taxes to remain 
the same. A concern which was able to sell or use in production all 
materials on hand December 31, 1920, and which has charged to cost 
of production the actual cost of such materials, has succeeded in re- 
ducing their net income and thus saves taxes to the same extent as 
the concern which at December 31, 1920, wrote down its inventory 
to cost or market. Again, a concern which has not been able to work 
off into cost of production during 1921 all of the material on hand 
at December 31, 1920, has only been affected to the extent of differ- 
ence between the cost of such material and the market price at 
December 31, 1920, not at the full rate of tax, but the difference 
between the rate of tax for 1921 and the rate of tax for 1922, what- 
ever it will be. 

If you adopt the method of stating your inventory at cost or 
market, whichever is lower, it will be necessary for you to adjust 
the stock ledger accounts accordingly; otherwise, your book inven- 
tory would be out of balance with your balance sheet inventory, and 
if you charged cost of production during the current year at the 
high unadjusted rates in the stock ledgers, you would be obtaining 
a reduction in inventory losses twice, once through the cost of pro- 
duction for the current year, and once through writing down of 
inventory. This, of course, would not be countenanced by the Treas- 
ury Department, and you would be obliged to make revised returns 
when the auditors discovered it. 
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For the Treasury Department's definition of market, I refer you 
to Treasury Decision 3109, dated December 30, 1920, which reads 
as follows: 

“Under ordinary circumstances market means the current bid price 
prevailing at the date of inventory for the particular merchandise 
in the volume in which ordinarily purchased by the taxpayer.” 

Thereafter the decision provides for lack of open market quota- 


tions, goods in process, allowing three basic elements of cost mate. 
rial, labor and overhead to be written down to market, and provides 
for other extraordinary conditions which may arise. 

In the certificate.of inventory which must accompany the return, 
there is set forth in the instructions on the back that deductiny from 
the inventory a reserve for price changes, or an estimated deprecia- 
tion in value thereof, are not in accord with the regulations. 


PURPOSES AND LIMITATIONS OF A BALANCE-SHEET 
AUDIT 


Briefly stated, the object of a balance-sheet audit is to verify by 
satisfactory evidence the existence, possession and ownership of alli 
assets and the values at which they are shown in the balance-sheet 
and to ensure the disclosure thereon of all liabilities—all as at a 
particular moment of time. The basis for such verification is found 
in the books of account, subsidiary records and collateral, and even 
external sources of information which circumstances may suggest 
and an effective audit demand. 


How Assets Should Be Shown 


Thus, it is not sufficient that all assets appearing on the balance- 
sheet be on hand or in proper custody or under proper control, but 
it must be definitely ascertained whether other assets not shown on 
the balance-sheet, and not available for verification, should be avail- 
able, and, as to liabilities, that the liabilities as shown are actual 
obligations, that they comprise all the obligations and have all been 
properly contracted. The outstanding capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits in the case of corporations or investment accounts 
of a co-partnership or individual business representing the net worth 
are determined both as a result of and concurrently with the verifica- 
tion of the assets and liabilities, and are also susceptible to verifica- 
tion in themselves. A certificate by the auditor that the balance- 
sheet has been audited by him and sets forth the true financial con- 
dition of the concern follows, and a report, informative and ex- 
planatory of the balance-sheet, usually accompanies it. No certifica- 
tion as to profits is involved. 

It is not intended, in this paper, to discuss balance-sheet audit 
procedure, except as it may be affected by the purposes for which 
the audit is undertaken or by the limitations imposed. Textbooks 
with which we are all familiar furnish us, in a greater or less de- 
gree, with the pro-forma procedure appropriate to the audit of a 
balance-sheet; but experience brings the inevitable conclusion that 
the requirements of each particular case call for more or less devia- 
tion from stereotyped formule and demand the exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment, initiative, tact and courage on the part of the au- 
ditor who would maintain a high professional standard, satisfy his 
own conscience and retain the respect and confidence of his client. 


: What Should Be the Guide? 

What, then, must be our guide in the use of such skill as we pos- 
sess in auditing a balance-sheet, the work on which is inextricably 
bound up with the purposes for which the audit is made and the 
limitations which may restrict it? The purposes of a balance-sheet 
audit are numerous, but it will perhaps suffice to mention the fol- 
lowing as being those usually behind the undertaking of such work. 

1—To secure credit. 

2.—To furnish a certified balance-sheet to prospective purchasers 
of stock. 

3.—For the information and assurance of stockholders, directors 
and partners. 

4.—To furnish a basis for merger or other reorganization. 
5.—In the termination and settlement of a co-partnership. 
6.—In the purchase or sale of a business. 
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7.—In bankruptcy or insolvency as a basis for the construction of 
a statement of affairs. 

Balance-sheet audits are called for both as of a current date and 
as of a date long past, as in the case of bankruptcy, where a state- 
ment showing an insolvent condition long prior to the date of peti- 
tion is required. 

A natural] question arises at this point, namely, to what extent the 
auditor’s duties are affected by the purpose for which the audit of 
the balance-sheet is undertaken, and to what extent the auditor him- 
self may be influenced by such purpose. 


What Should Be Conveyed to the Auditors? 


The purpose of the audit is, of course, conveyed to the auditor 
by the client in his instructions. If it is not, the auditor should re- 
quest information on this point. Lack of knowledge as to the pur- 
pose of an audit can only deprive the client of intelligent co-opera- 
tion on the part of the auditor. Instances are not unknown in which 
certain purposes have been alleged by the client and the real object 
in seeking the auditor’s services concealed. Alertness on the part 
of the auditor and care in the presentation of the results of his work 
will generally defeat any ulterior motive in such cases, and the client 
usually loses rather than gains by withholding his full confidence 
from the auditor he employs. 

In considering the auditor’s duties in the audit of a balance-sheet 
as affected by its purpose and limitations, one’s mind not unnaturally 
turns to the various oft-quoted judicial definitions with which we 
have been regaled under the subject of the auditor’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

We are told that “he (the auditor) must be honest; that is, he 
must not certify what he does not believe to be true.” “He must 
exercise all reasonable care, skill and diligence in ascertaining that 
the balance-sheet correctly reflects the true financial condition.” 
“It is no part of his duty to take stock.” “He is not an insurer 
against fraud or error.” “He must do more than ascertain the mere 
arithmetical accuracy of the accounts.” “He must examine the 
books, but he does not discharge his duty by doing this without in- 
quiry and without taking any trouble to see that the books them- 
selves show the company’s true position; he must take reasonable 
care to ascertain that they do so.” “What is reasonable care in 
any particular case must depend on the circumstances of that case.” 


Limitations on Auditor’s Work 

It is not difficult to discover from the foreging excerpts the legal 
conception of the limitations which an auditor himself may place on 
his work in the audit of a balance-sheet. Surely under these defini- 
tions no undue hardship nor unreasonable onus handicaps the com- 
petent and conscientidus auditor. On the other hand, the moral con- 
ception of the auditor's duties may well add-much .to what has been 
established from the bench. In instances where limitations are im- 
posed by the client, there may not be and often there is not any re- 
lation to the purpose of the audit. On the other hand; the client's 
instructions might call for work in excess of the bare requirements 
of the auditor’s duties as judicially defined and, if accepted, the au- 
ditor must faithfully perform such work. 


eee 
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Limitations imposed by the client cannot always be observed. 
They may, from their nature, prevent the attainment of the very 
purpose for which the audit is undertaken, or, as in the illustrative 
case referred to later, they may in themselves present a moral bar- 
rier. .On the other hand, the limitations imposed by the judgment 
of the auditor himself, based on his individual recognition of moral 
and legal responsibility, are affected by the purpose of the audit, the 
circumstances peculiar to the individual case and the instructions to 
the client. , 

From the brief statement, at the outset of this paper, of the object 
of a balance-sheet audit, it will be readily apparent that limitations 
to a degree which impairs the efficacy of the verifications called for 
removes the audit from the scope of our subject. The audit cannot 
be deemed a balance-sheet audit—it is a partial audit. 

A plea for the time-honored institution, the audit report, may not 
be out of place in the light of the present tendency to eliminate the 
report, or at least abbreviate it to almost the vanishing point. 


Confirming Instructions 

If the client is content with the assurance of the auditor’s cer- 
tificate, it might be urged that no report is necessary; but if he is, 
can the auditor in justice to himself dispense with the means offered 
him for confirming his instructions, placing himself on record as to 
what limitations have governed his work and, in view of the many 
uses to which an audited balance-sheet may be put, of generally pro- 
tecting his client and those who may be interested in the balance- 
sheet, and incidentally himself, from possible misunderstandings ? 
Should not the client or the reader of an audited balance-sheet be 
placed on notice as to both the purpose and the limitations of the 
audit and have accessible information without which, unless the audit 
certificate is to do away with all need for intelligent interpretation 
on the part of the reader, the audited balance-sheet is too often 
merely a comprehensive note of interrogation? Average clients or 
readers of a balance-sheet are not familiar with the legal definitions 
of auditors’ duties. More often they entertain fanciful notions re- 
garding them, and, if the auditor is to be fair with his client, it does 
seem important that the extent of the audit work and its limitations 
should be succinctly stated, what has not been done being perhaps 
emphasized more than what has been done. Many a misunderstand- 
ing may be thus avoided. This appears especially true when we 
remember that the average balance-sheet must bear on its face cer- 
tain assumptions and conclusions reached as a result of inquiry into 
relative facts, and that the ramifications of the audit work depend 
largely on the nature and character of the enterprise, the actual 
conditions and requirements of the business as a whole and its re- 
lation to other businesses and to the community. The provisional 
character of many of the items appearing thereon, contingent and 
potential values, reliance on certain premises, conventional or other- 
wise, all call for careful consideration in the presentation of the 
result of the auditor’s work. 

No limitations can be recognized in the verification of cash assets, 
the existence of which, in proper custody, must be determined. 

Accounts receivable need not be, and often are not, vertified by 
independent communication, although in cases where the books and 
records of the concerm bear evidence of their unreliability and are 
not susceptible to satisfactory internal verification, the auditor is 
in duty bound to except them in any certificate he may furnish; or, 
if the accounts receivable constituted the principal asset of the busi- 
ness, he might not be justified in certifying the balance-sheet at all 
unless he were permitted to communicate with the parties concerned. 

Notes are accepted at their face value, and nothing short of war- 
ranted suspicion as to their bonafides would ordinarily justify an 
auditor in going further. 

From the history of these receivable items and careful inquiry, 
the auditor should satisfy himself that due provision has been made 
for probably uncollectible items. 


Verification of Merchandise Inventory 
The verification of merchandise inventory is subject to limitation 
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as to the physical correctness of its make-up and the condition of 
the items listed thereon. It is customary to take a certificate from 
the parties responsible for the inventory and confine the audit work 
to checking its clerical accuracy, the prices used, and ascertaining 
that no items are included thereon for which payment has not been 
made and the liability therefor not duly set up. While this pro- 
cedure would ordinarily cover the legal responsibility of the auditor, 
the importance of the terms “reasonable care, skill and diligence” 
must not be overlooked. An instance recently occurred where the 
procedure outlined above had been followed. In reviewing the bal- 
ance-sheet after audit, three salient features of the inventories were 
apparent— 


1.—The inventories were by far the largest items on the balance- 
sheet. 

2.—The inventories at the end of the year under review were more 
than twice what they were at the end-of the previous year (nearly 
all the increase was in manufactured stock). 

3.—The concern had sustained a substantial operating loss during 
the year. 

Further investigation disclosed the fact that about ninety per cent 
of the finished stock had been manufactured under contracts, accord- 
ing to special specifications, for certain mushroom growth manu- 
facturers of World War origin, delivery had been refused, and the 
other parties to the contract were financially unable to accept deliv- 
ery and practically bankrupt. As a result of this disclosure, the 
inventory was adjusted to reflect the anticipated loss from cost to 
junk value, and by reason of this adjustment alone a friendly re- 
ceivership ensued. The concern is slowly recovering. It has since 
been clearly demonstrated that had attention not been called to the 
conditions, the receivership would have been deferred, but it would 
not have been a friendly one and its termination unquestionably 
would have been disastrous, 


Ascertaining Cause of Abnormalities 

A careful review of the manufacturing or trading account will 
sometimes reveal abnormalities which point to evident error in the 
inventory. In such cases the auditor must exhaust every reasonable 
means to ascertain the cause of such abnormality, and as a result 
thereof may require a revision of the inventory. 

The degree of limitation in the audit work in relation to inven- 
tories must also depend largely on the relative importance which 
the inventory bears to the balance-sheet as a whole. 

In the case of mining or oil-producing companies, the auditor 
would not be expected to pass on depletion reserves, except to assure 


himself that the estimate of ore or oil on hand had been furnished 


by some competent person or source and that the reserve set up 
had been correctly calculated on the output or yield in its ratio to 
such estimate. 

In the verification of fixed assets, such as real estate, buildings, 
machinery, equipment, furniture and fixtures, no limitation would 
ordinarily operate against the verification of title record, cost, pro- 
priety of all items charged to such accounts, and the absence of any 
liens or liabilities thereon not disclosed on the books. It is some- 
times deemed advisable to take a certificate from the client, or in 
the case of a corporation from a responsible officer, to the effect that 
no liabilities other than those shown on the books exist. This is 
especially desirable in the case of partnerships or individual busi- 
nesses, or what are known as one-man or family corporations, where 
transactions in their recording are given neither the attention nor 
formality which they should receive, and such a thing as the mere 
giving of a note is not always shown on the books. 


Unlimited Limitations 
In conclusion, the following instance of what might be termed 
““nlimited limitations” may not be inappropriate or without interest: 
A certified balance-sheet was requested. The purpose of the audit 
was to furnish such certified balance-sheet to prospective purchasers 
of stock, although this purpose was not disclosed till later. The 
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of company owned investments (common stock) in subsidiary com- 
m panies for which the holding company had paid nothing—the stock - 
rk was received in payment for services in promotion and organization. eT HOUSES YANN NN 
ng This stock was carried on the holding company’s books at about 
en $1,000,000. The books of the subsidiary companies, which num- 
0- bered twenty, showed that twelve had an aggregate earned undis- 
r, tributed surplus (no dividends paid) of about $32,000; while the 
” other eight showed an aggregate deficit (all operating loss) of about 
ae $15,000. The holding corporation owned about 90 per cent of each 
1. subsidiary company’s common capital stock. The auditors were re- 
re quested to increase the value of this investment in the subsidiary 
companies to $2,000,000 on the balance-sheet of the holding com- 
. pany, on the ground that the stock could be readily sold at a price 
to yield that amount. 
e Unwillingness on the part of the auditors brought the corpora- 
y tion’s attorneys to convince them and to disabuse their minds of 
any misunderstanding as to what they were engaged to do. After 
8 some discussion as to auditors’ duties generally, the following ac- 
commodating suggestion was offered: 
. Either the auditors might receive limited instructions withdrawing 
; the troublesome investments which would then appear at a value of 
; 





$2,000,000 from within the scope of the audit, and the auditors might e e 

protect themselves by stating in the accompanying report, if they Th Ri ht L 

thought it necessary, that under the instructions received the said e g ine 
investments were not verified, or they would be furnished with 

affidavits as to the value sought to be placed upon these investments f 

in the balance-sheet. Oo Ss 


The attorneys impressed the auditors with the fact that they would 
thus have fully protected themselves and fully discharged their duty 








legally. Measures up to a rigid 

A counter suggestion was made by the auditors that if a value standard of quality, and 
of about $30,000 was used in the balance-sheet, and the manner in can be “turned” quickly at 
which such value was computed was set forth in the report, there a profit. The right line 






would be nothing to prevent any intelligent person from being con- : 
vinced as to any potential value beyond that shown on the balance- ee ae profitable for 
sheet which this investment might have, but that for audited balance- the jo r and the consum- 
sheet purposes fanciful: valuations could not be accepted. er as for the maker. The 


The investment in the subsidiary companies was shown on the right line is 
audited balance-sheet at an amount equal to 90 per cent of the $32,- 
000 aggregate undistributed surplus. The audited balance-sheet was 
rejected by the holding company, which refused to pay the audit fee RE 
on the grounds that the auditors had presumed to appraise property LAW NCE 


which the clients held was not within the duties or functions of an 


auditor. As a matter of fact, the auditors had refrained from any 3 
attempt to appraise, but had declined to accept an appraisal by in- 
terested parties, and this, of course, was the real reason for the 


clients’ objection. A suggestion that the courts be asked to pass on 
the clients’ contention led to the acceptance of the audited balance- 







oa es 







shect, and thus ended an unpleasant incident in which the auditors @ Our WHITE BAGS are made 
had been tempted by instructions with limitations and by assurances out of the highest quality No. 1 
as to legal immunity to become a party to deliberate misrepresenta- Pure Sulphate Kraft Paper. 
tion. 4 







en @ Our KRAFT BAGS are made 
out of the highest quality Slow- 
cooked Mitscherlich Spruce Sulphite 
paper. 





Pacific Coast Paper Men Confer in Washington 
[BY TELEGRAPH TO THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAI..] 

\VasHincTon, D, C., February 6, 1923.—All of. the Paper Trade 
Associations which are involved in the Federal Trade Commission’s 
complaint in Docket No. 934 known as the case against the 4 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association are represented at a con- James Lawrence, President 
ference being held here this week by secretaries of the associa- THE LAWRENCE B AG CO 
tions and attorneys. While officials of the commission refuse to ° 
discuss the conference it is understood that it was called at the Miamisburg, Ohio 
request of the paper men to arrive at a stipulation so that the 
case may be dropped. Indications are that the conference will be 
successful. The conference will probably last the remainder of the 
week, 
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our products have been used 
by paper manufacturers 
everywhere. And Appleton 
Felts and Jackets have es- 


PTS Lee 


Appleton Woolen Mills 


Appleton, Wisconsin 














Blotting Paper of the Best Quality 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY 


LEE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Blotting, Matrix, Filter and all 
other grades of absorbent papers. 


Registered brands Magnet and Columbian, also 
Lenox and Arlington. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Papter-Zethiuy 


BERLIN SW 11 (GERMANY) 
Founded by Carl Hofman, 1876 











For Any Grade of Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satistaction 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 










IRA L. BEEBE 





CYRUS E. JONES 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


















IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD PULP 


E.J.KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 





















New YORK 










appears three times a week 









FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL any MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE and FLAX WASTES 
EAST INDIA MERCHANDISE ra 


Covers the whole paper trade (paper making, transforming, 
stationery). More than 12,500 bonafide sub- 
scribers all over the world. 


Subscription: 4 Dollars 
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DAYTON OFFICE 
N. Y. Office = a 
280 Broadway 


Howard Bond 


Chicago Office 
Otis Bldg. 


Howard Ledger 


‘‘The Paper of Many Uses’”’ 


Manufactared by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers on 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 


MILLS 
Urbana, Ohio 


AJESTIC, steel- 
ribbed, rock rooted, the 
285 ft. K. V. P. smoke 
stack symbolizes the 
superior product of the 
big plant over which it 
presides. 


If you are not ac- 
quainted with this or- 
ganization whose two- 


fold ideal is “To excel 
in Paper product and 
just be good folks to do 
business with,” the latch 
string is out. Come in! 


Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music 
Paper, High Grade Coated 
Book and Label Papers 
ls 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 
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ALAMAZ00 
Vegetable Parchment Co. 


KALAMAZOO 
MICHIGAN 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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GREASEPROOF PARCHMENT PAPERS | 


OF STANDARD QUALITY 
purity Ashmere Berkshire 
Quality Plus Equally Fine Stands the Test 
OUR PAPERS ARE EXCELLENT FOR MEAT MARKETS, GROCERS AND GENERAL PACKING HOUSE REQUIREMENTS 
(Write for Samples and Quotations) 
SALES OFFICE 


110 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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New Work Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper Trade JouRNaAt, 
Wepnespay, Fesruary 7, 1923. 

The past week in New York’s paper and pulp markets witnessed 
steady progress in nearly every line as well as price advances in 
the fine and book paper fields. News print continued in strong 
demand and showed no signs of weakening. Both tissues and 
kraft held firm and boards sustained the recent boost- to higher 
price levels. Ground wood continued to be scarce and icebound 
grinding regions were unable to alleviate the situation materially, 
while chemical pulps continued to strengthen in tone, what with 
the heavy demand and the remote possibility of an immediate arbi- 
tration in the Swedish strike situation. Rope and bagging moved 
to paper mills with increased briskness, and although a slight eas- 
ing off was noticeable in the lower grades of waste paper, the paper 
stock market as a whole displayed ample signs of strength. Higher 
grades of waste, including both hard and soft white shavings, 
showed an inclination to advance. Rags held steady and in fair 


call, while twine prices are reported to be on the eve of an in- 
crease. 


New York paper dealers report that buying is being conducted 
upon a broader and freer scale than it has since the beginning of 
the year and that consumers are rapidly discarding hand-to-mouth 
buying and stocking up for considerable periods of time. In news 
print circles it was said that mills are sold up through the next 
three to six months, while several large book paper manufacturers 
report that they are practically 100 per cent sold up on contract 
for the balance. of 1923. 


News print remained as firm as the Rock of Gibraltar with the 
passing of the first week in February and both transit and contract 
news maintained their briskness, overdue shipments of the latter 
being facilitated in many cases through somewhat of a relaxation 
in the freight car situation. Until recently news print mills have 
not been so greatly affected by the ground wood scarcity, due to 
the adequacy of their reserve stocks and their own mechanical pulp 
production facilities. In the past ten days, however, manufacturers 
of print paper have expressed alarm at the extended cold weather 
period in grinding regions, tying up the water supply which is so 
badly needed. Several northern New York and Canadian ground 


wood mills were reported during the week to be on the verge of 
closing down. 


Prominent book paper men of the city stated authoritatively last 
week that their companies were advancing all contract prices on 
book paper $5 per ton, effective March 1. In addition to this, in- 
creases ranging between $5 and $10 per ton were instituted dur- 
ing the course of the week on “such spot book as is floating around,” 
in the words of one large producer. The undertone in this market 
is very firm. Wage advances recently effected in the mills are, of 
necessity, being relayed to the consumer, demand meanwhile hold- 
ing steady and regular. 


Fine papers have stiffened in tone and, in a few instances, in 





price as a result of last week’s brisk trading on the domestic mar- - 


ket and exporters of this commodity report an increasingly heavy 
call. Although the new year has brought distinct advances in the 
cost of practically all raw materiais, including paper stock, and 
other grades of finished paper and board have reacted with quota- 
tional rises, fine and book papers have been moving to higher levels 
with a steady surety, preferring rather to feel their way than to 
mark prices up sporadically, + 
Among a few New York tissue houses prices were advanced 
slightly during the week and the feeling is prevalent that the pres- 
ent week will witness a general increase on all grades. Ground 
wood scarcity and almost prohibitive prices, at the present listing 
of finished tissues, are making producers reluctant to quote on 
contract. Stocks in the hands of jobbers are limited and the strong 


demand should serve to maintain considerably enhanced price levels 
on this commodity. 

Kraft continued to hold in excellent call by consumers, and 
dealers’ stocks are reported to be at a low ebb. Producers are 
hard pressed to meet contract deliveries and another price boost 
is believed by prominent executives to be imminent. 

Board steadied to a certain extent in the course of the week 
and the market eased off practically to the same extent as the 
lower grades of waste paper. As a whole the market is fairly 
firm, but drops of $2 to $4 per ton were evidenced in several 
grades as a result of reluctance on the part of buyers to pay the 
high prices recently quoted. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Continued cold and freeze-ups in districts producing mechanical 
pulp have held grinding operations almost at a standstill during the 
past week. Grinders are looking to mid-February thaws for re- 
lief in the water situation, and it is believed that prices will hold 
up for some time after normal operations have been resumed, 
What pulp is now being produced is allotted to board, tissue and 
news print mills, leaving practically none for the spot market. 

Chemical Pulp 

Foreign chemical pulps are very firm in tone and are waning to 
stiffer price levels. Strong pnbleached sulphite of No. 1 quality is 
in active demand at 3.00 to 3.25 cents a pound for both foreign 
and domestic grades, Mitscherlich is holding at 3.10 to 3.40, while 
kraft ranges from 3.00 to 3.25. Prices are inclined upwards and 
both importers and domestic authorities predict substantial ad- 


vances for February in view of the recent developments in the 
Swedish pulp strike. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Paper mills have been absorbing regular quantities of old rope 
at an average of 6.20 to 6.25 cents a pound for No. 1 old Manila 
of domestic origin, while the foreign grade has been quoted at 
6.10 cents. Bagging has been slightly less brisk in demand, al- 
though No. 1 scrap at 1.05 to 1.20 cents has maintained a fairly 
even keel. Old rope is firm and prices are strengthening; bag- 
ging is steady. 

Waste Paper 


During the past ten days a reaction from the sharp advances 
which recently struck the lower grades of waste paper was noted 
in this market. News and board making qualities have slumped 
off from 10 to 20 cents a hundred pounds in the course: of the 
week, but this has been accompanied by unusual firmness and even 
rising prices in those grades which are more readily adaptable to 
storage, Demand from board mills and from Western consumers 
has eased up somewhat, but on the whole the waste paper market 
occupies a firm position and the current feeling amongst the trade 
is one of optimism. 

Rags 

Paper mill demand for the better grades of domestic rags, in- 
cluding shirt cuttings, unbleached muslins and silesias has been 
brisk in the past week, quotations on No. 1 new white cuttings 
hovering in the vicinity of 12 cents a pound. New unbleached 
moved closer to the 10 cent mark and other grades enhanced cor- 
respondingly. The domestic rag market has a strong undertone and 
while foreign grades have been more active than usual the bidding 
from paper mills has lagged. 


’ Twine 
Prices in the twine market underwent no change during the 
week despite the fact that dealers reported an increasing scarcity 
of stock in the hands of consumers. Raw jute prices are high 
enough to warrant quotational increases on practically all grades, 
in the estimation of twine dealers, and it is merely a matter of 


time before these advances will be instituted. A substantial demand 
prevailed throughout the week. 
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New York Stock Exchange closing quotations February 6, 1923: 


American Writing Paper Company pref 


International Paper Company, com 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Company Securities 
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International Paper Company, pref., stamped .... Sas 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
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imports and 


of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 
SUMMARY 





RE. 655s eee ba neeseetaskonawe 803 rolls 
DP G000P...sccccnvevened 69 bis., 174 rolls 
i PT sce cnunideseesekt 433 rolls, 183 cs, 
UE, ..casevetcsbsvesebetedase coeD CB. 
rn <<. ssccbuseenbeak anne cooceee CB 
a HE = 13 cs. 
i CO SUED, .ccsstBonescecescvace 73 cs. 
tn. <convwanvenkstsssk cocceccccs le CB 
ES 5665 kau bes baenNes bes seenee = - 
PCE nv5550 chosen daonensseencsenall 

i MO. cwscccess 1,117 bls., 22 cs., iso © ils 
DL: .Koebhisehsehpbns asd eeeee 34 * bis., 13 cs. 
Cigarette. paper 2.0. ccccccccsccccccecccs 267 cs. 


Miscellaneous paper.99 cs., 769 bls.., 60 pgs., 55 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
G. A. Henshaw & Sons, Regina, Liverpool, 40 cs. 
G. A. Henshaw & Sons, Cedric, Liverpool, 39 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., La Bourdonnais, 
Havre, 114 cs. 
Rose & Frank, by same, 48 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Eglantine, Havre, 26 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Maine, London, 25 bls. 
ey H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 13 cs. 
. C. Dodman, tr Inc., ote, Liverpool, 9 bls. 
WALL PAP 
5 ‘. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Stent: Liverpool, 
s. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 2 cs. 
A. Murphy & Co., by same, 8 bls. 
A. Murphy & Co., Regina, Liverpool, 4 bls. 
A. Murphy & Co., Manchuria, amburg, 3 bls. 
Bernard Judae a “5 0 OY same, 4 


a G. Prager Co. anchuria, intoun, 1,060 
rolls 

National City Bank., by same, 1,082 bls. 

ea Downing & .» Kroonland, Antwerp, 


oe 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Brasilia, Hamburg, 13 bls. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, by same, 10 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
Fuerst Bros. & Co., Quebec City, Hamburg, 40 cs. 
E, H. Sergeant Co., Gustan olm, Gothenburg, 


6 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Manchuria, Hamburg, 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, ee, Antwerp, 73 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. St . Cedric, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
Meadows, ye & Co., by same, 11 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Kenffel & Esser, poarngs ia, Hamburg, 55 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & aine, London, 3 cs. 
FENESTRA PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, La Bourdonnais, Havre, 


9 cs. 
PRINTING PAPER 
New York Tribune, Anaconda, Antwerp, 11 rolls. 
C. H. Young Publishing Co., by same, 32 rolls. 
L. Schulman & Co., by same, 26 rolls. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 264 rolls. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., by same, 41 cs. 
Parsons Trading Co. America, enoa, 12 c 
W. F. Etherington & Sons, Italia, hea, 123 


cs. 
‘Oxford University, Press, Caronia, Liverpool, 


7. WRAPPING PAPER 
Bendix Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 25 bls. 
Wilkinscn Bros. & Co., Inc., a7 same, 174 rolls. 
J. P. Hefferman Paper Co. same, 44 bls. 
NEWS P ne 
Street, Smith — a. Rotterdam, 803 


rolls. APER 
C. Zuhlke, stone Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
Republic Bag & Paper Co., Quebec City, Ham- 


burg, 618 bls. 
i. . H. Berge, Exeter City, oe, 3 cs, 
Les Johnson, Cedric, Liverpoo 


. ti. Petry & Co., Thuringia, Caen, 3 cs. 
. O'Meara Co., by same, 60 pgs. 
O’Meara Co., z same, 27 rolls. 
oo *Paper Co , Inc., Gustansholm, Gothen- 
burg, 59 bls. ° 
Arkell Safety Bag Co —_ 35 bis. 
Tradesmens’ National ae same, 35 bls. 
apan Paper Co., La Bour ae Havre, 6 cs. 
amt ey Paper Mfg. Co., Brasilia, Ham- 


bur 
if 3 M. _ Manchuria, Hossbarg, : -: ea 
. Zuhlke, Manchuria pare, 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle & Overton, Chicago, Rouen, 261 bis. rags. 
Castle & Overton, by same, 102 bis. baggings. 
Irving National Bank, Malgache, Genoa, 246 bis. 


ra 
Levine National Bank, Troubadous, B. Aires, 51 
bis. rags. 


D. M. Hicks, Anaconda, Antwerp, 53 bls. 
thread waste. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 28 bls. flax waste. 

American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 141 bis. 


—— Ef: Keller a Inc., by same, 94 bls. rags. 
Keller Co. * Inc., by same, 41 bls. bagging. 
ee Bros. Co., bi 
cuttings. 
Royal Manfg. Co., by same, 54 bls. cotton waste. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Verbania, London, 90 bls. 


y same, 26 bis. new 


ra 
Tesenutata & Keene, Eglantine, Havre, 571 bls. 


S. 
= J.. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 30 bls, rags. 
American Woodpulp Corp., by same, 45 bis. 


——- 
enreae Co., Inc., Idaho, Hull, 253 bls. 


bape ates 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Eglantier, Antwerp, 240 
bls. flax waste. 

Albion Trading Co., Union City, London, 80 bls. 


rags. 
¢ Silberman, Noordam, Rotterdam, 31 bis. 
paper stock. 


ank of America, bth Sees bls. rags. 


pom Bros., & = Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 72 
cous 

Brown Bros, & Co., Idaho, Hull, 121 coils. 

poem Bros. & Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 131 
coils. 

ae Bros. & Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 109 
coils. 

Castle & Overton yirgilie, London, 64 coils. 

CHINA CLAY 


C. B. Richard & Co., Exeter City, Bristol 150 


bas. WOOD PULP 
Tidewater Papermills Co., Barneholm, Liverpool, 
N. S., 12,358 bls. 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Brasilia, Hamburg, 310 


bis., 50 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc 
1,836 bls. 

Castle & Overton, Mongolia, Drammen, 3,000 
bls., 600 tons. 

American Woodpulp Corp., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 300 bls., 60 tons. 

Scandinavian American Trading Co., Gustavs- 
holm, Noirkoping, 1,500 bls. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Allaguash, Gefie, 
14,250 bls., 2,540 tons. 

CASEIN 
os Klipstein & Co., Manhattan, London, 289 


“Bank of America, Maine, London, 150 bags. 
‘. A. Hurst & Co., Inc., Virgilia, London, 160 
ags. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Troubadour, B. Aires, 
4,920 bays, 295,200 ks. 

Tradesmans’ National Bank, by same, 516 bags, 
25,040 ks. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


, King City, Hamburg, 





Woodpulp Trading Co, Ltd., Alstem, Iggesund, 
3,000 bls. wood pulp. 

H. Hollesen, Brasilia, Hamburg, 800 bls. wood 
pulp, 160 tons. 

Castle & Overton, West Quebec, Liverpool, 164 
bls. waste paper. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 
F. C. Strype, Brasilia, Hamburg, 1,243 rolls 


wrapping paper 
mS. Strype, by same, 25 bls. 25 bls. wrapping paper. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


Republic Bag & Paper Co., Brasilia, Hamburg, 
356 rolls paper. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


H. Reene Angel & Co., Anaconda, Antwerp, 39 
rolls printing paper. 

Paper House of Penna., by same, 305 bls. print- 
ing paper. 

5 en Paper Co., by same, 169 bis. printing 








a & Whittemore, Quebec City, Hamburg, 
502 rolls wrapping paper. 

Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 881 bis. 
paper. 


Paper House of Penna., by same, 743 rolls paper, 
Castle & Overton, Artus, Hamburg, 450 bls, 
wood pulp. 
“a aatle | On Overton, Quebec City, Hamburg, 725 
Price & "Fes, Ltd., by same, 1,002 bls. wood 


pul 

“— J. Keller Co., Inc., Eglantine, Havre, 748 
bls. rags. 

ome & McClelland, by same, 293 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. Co., by same, 62 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Villed Oran, Mar. 
selle, 646 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Norfolk Range, Leith, 
31 bls. regs. 

Dill & Collins, by same, 52 bls. waste paper. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Anaconda, Antwerp, 
353 bis. rags. 

American Woodpul Corp., by same, 28 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., same, 17 bls, rags. 

Castle & Overton, by "sain. 324 bis. rags. 

M. Friedman, by same, 78 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Dominion Miller, London, 112 
bls. waste paper. 

Keller Co., Inc., I. Marn, Kobe, 100 bis, 

cotton ‘waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc 
bls. cotton waste. 

E. 1; Keller Co., Inc., West Zeda, Leith, 88 


coils old rope. 


GALVESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


, Northern Star, Kobe, 250 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Effna, Antwerp, 74 bls. 


rags. 
CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


E. J. Keller Co., Ine., 
bls. bagging. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING, FEBRUARY 3, 1923 


R. F. Hammond, Inc., Virginia, Gothenburg, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Ala., Rotterdam, 252 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Brasilia, Hamburg, 275 bis. 
wood pulp, 55 tons. 

Scandinavian American Trading Co, Gustavs- 
holm, Norrkoping, 3,750 bls. wood pul 

Scandinavian American Trading Co, G 
holm, Gothenburg, 6,503 bls. wood pulp 

Johanesson Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 1,270 
bls. wood pulp. 

Kidder, atede Accep. Corp., by same, 4,070 


bls. wood we 
ae Bua & Co., Troubadour, B. Aires, 
2,044 ‘pe. casein, 122,640 ks. 
Atterbury Bros., ‘by same, 


Magmeric, Bremen, 300 





Gustavs- 


334 bgs. cascin, 


T. M. Duche & Sons, by same, 1,084 bgs. casein, 
65,040 ks, 

Ayres Oddy & Co., Eglantine, Dunkirk, 137 bis. 
cotton waste. 

Reis & Co., by same, 260 bls. cotton waste. 

Baring Bros., & Co., Ltd., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
152 bis. bagging. 

True & McClelland, by same, 188 bls, waste 
paper. 

Train, Smith & Co., by same, 166 bls. waste 


pa 

Train, Smith & Co., by same, 654 bls. paper 
stock 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Nession, Manchester, 
59 bls. new cuttings. 

Train, Smith Co., Manhattan, London, 60 bls. 
waste paper. 

Crocker, Burbank & Co., by same, 154 bls. 
waste paper. 

Furniss, Withy & Co., by same, d bls. rags. 

G. W. Wheelwright Paper Co., Dakarian, 
London, 251 bls. waste paper. 

Crocker, Burbank & Co., by same, 87 bls. waste 
paper. 

American Express Co., by same, 248 bls. waste 
paper. 

rain, Smith Co., by same, 158 bls. waste paper. 

aan Withy & Co., by same, 30 bis. paper 
stock. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Co., by same, 35 cls. old 
rope. 

nternational Purchasing Co., by same, 288 cls. 
old rope. : : 

International Purchasing Co., Belgian, Liver- 
pool, 234 cls. old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Daytonian, Liver- 
pool, 49 cls. old rope. 


a 
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TAYLOR, BATES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New. York Cotton Exchange 


100 Broadway, New York 
Tel. Rector 1140 


BONDS | Boughtand Sold 
STOCKS on 
| COTTON; Commission 


canna pnenneveemne ne remem ntvoeonnns rune pens veuen) 


BRANCH OFFICE 
41 EAST 42nd STREET 
Tel. Murray Hill 5631 


Spt. uality: “ase 


 PULPS 


“Hafslund Bear” “Forshaga” 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
99 
“Klarafors’: 
EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
STRONG UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


“Hurum” “Bamble” 


EXTRA STRONG KRAFT; BLEACHED AND 
BLEACHABLE SULPHATE 


“Edsvalla” sox most “Dejefors” pry 
WHITE SPRUCE—GROUND WOOD 


Tennage available on dock for prompt shipment 


THE BORREGAARD CO., INC. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE ‘NEW YORK CITY 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 51ST YEAR 


NENSJO KRAFT PULP 
Prime Quality 


SW 


Manufactured by 


NENSJO CELLULOSA A. B. 


Sprangsviken, Sweden 


We can make prompt shipment of 
available tonnage from 
Atlantic ports 


J. Andersen & Company 
21 East 40th Street New York City 


Sole Sales Agents for the United States 


Whalen Sulphite Pulps 


Made from the SITKA SPRUCE of BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. Noted for Fibre, Color and 
strength. 


SNOWHITE BLEACHED SULPHITE 
GLACIER EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 
SWAN STRONG SULPHITE 


As exclusive selling agents for the Whalen Pulp 


& Paper Mills, Ltd., we solicit your inquiries to 
any of our offices. 


Canadian Robert Dollar Co 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


U. 8S. ADDRESSES 
Robert Dollar Co., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisee 
Robert Dollar Co., 15 Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Dollar Co., Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Robert Dollar Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 51ST YEAR 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THe Parer Traps Journal, 
Tvuespay, Fesruary 6, 1923. 


BLEACHING POWDER.—No let up has been shown in the 
firmness of the bleach market during the past week, quoted prices 
holding steady at 1.90 to 2.00 cents a pound. Foreign bleaching 
powder has almost ceased to be a factor in this market, and offer- 
ings of the imported commodity have ranged from 2.10 to 2.25 cents, 
ex-dock, New York. 

BLANC FIXE.—Prices have been steady in the blanc fixe market 
and demand has exhibited a rising tendency since early January. 
Prices are still listed at $45 to $50 for blanc fixe pulp and $85 to 
$90 on the dry product. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Considerable firmness has attached to the 
caustic soda market as a result of increased call from the consuming 
trade, high cost of raw materials and transportation tie-ups. Caustic 
still lists at the schedule price of 2.50 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—Imported china clay is now quoted at $16 to 
$22.50 per ton, depending upon the grade and size of shipment. Do- 
mestic clays range in price from $9.50 to $15.50, $12.50 marking the 
approximate boundary line between the unwashed and washed grades. 

CASEIN.—Despite the increased imports of this milk product 
from the Argentine, domestic dealers and importers have been over- 
sold on casein for so many months that practically all incoming ship- 
ments are applied immediately on old contracts, leaving practically 
none of the commodity on the spot market. For this reason casein 
has maintained its stiff price tone, and quotations from dealers have 
held at 21 and 22 cents a pound. 

LIQUID CHLORINE.—Six cents a pound is the average of 
quoted prices on liquid chlorine, with a slight shading for tank car 
quantities. Producers state that this commodity has enhanced ap- 
preciably in the favor of paper manufacturers during recent months 
and volume of sales is on the increase. 

PAPERMAKERS’ GLUE—WNo changes have been in evidence 
in the hide glue market of the past week and prices have held within 
the range of 13 to 20 cents a pound for the various grades used by 
papermakers in tub sizing. 


ROSIN.—Rosin prices have held relatively steady at 5.75 to 5.85 
cents a pound, ex-dock, New York, in barrels of 280 pounds, for 
grades E, F and G, and although the market has steadily eased off 
in price since last November, it is believed they will now increase 
in firmness, due to diminishing stocks and heavier call from con- 
sumers. 

SALTCAKE.—Acid cake is in a very firm position at $26 to $28 
per ton, according to dealers, while chrome cake is equally strong 
at $24 and $25. Demand is heavy and production limited. 

SODA ASH.—Corresponding with the greatly improved demand 
for practically all grades of paper, soda ash has increased in its 
movement to manufacturers. The firm price of 1.20 cents a pound, 
works, for the alkali has been maintained and no divergence from 
this schedule listing is in sight. 

STARCH.—Starch has been moving well and prices on the grades 
used by paper manufacturers have not altered. Powdered starch is 
quoted at 2.72 and 3,00 cents a pound for bag and barrel quantities, 
respectively, and the paperniakers’ quality has held at 2.82 and 3.10 
cents for these amounts. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—With prices steadily stiffening 
and the consuming demand holding strong, the alum market has con- 
tinued to maintain its bullish position. Iron-free sulphate is quoted 
at an average of 2.55 to 2.80 cents a pound, works, and the com- 
mercial grade has not swerved from its listing of 1.50 to 1.75 cents. 

SULPHUR.—Paper mills are using increasingly larger amounts 
of brimstone, according to several large producers, and this demand 
has proved a considerable factor in holding prices at the firm quota- 
tion of $18 to $20 per ton. 


Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 67) 
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